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RUTH FOUND A MAN WITH A: MASE ON LEANING OVER HER, HOLDING A PISTOL CLOSE TO HER FAOR. 


T ’ I should like that if you have finished your | confiding In me one word! Oh, bang all 
CUPID 5 CAPTIVES. rm y pera Ba we old ones beat you inte Ata with 
We al ha gyre in fnter "PT bellove §o,” rave tai Ley, readil 
‘We ve young in our tara,” - 9) you do,” acqa 6y y : 
[A N OVELETTE.] posed Ley. “Father, you must uot be bard gpon | “ but-~--” ‘ F 

us, » Oh, Mr. North,” broke {n Rath, impulsively, ce 
“Te this young lady’s right name Rath?” in-| “you must not be angry with us! e bave 


el 













(Concluded. ) | terrupted the Squire, uely, | been trying to win your good-will for some time. 
CHAPTER XIII. * eat 4 fs Rath North.” Chas | haa educated me, and——” 
“Bleas my soul,” pate Mr. North, ex ‘You never needed educating,” asserted the 
, Warts thoughts to that effect were fiying citedly, + ho isa relation | I thought she was | Squire. Be 
with rapidity through Ley’s brain, Sister Mary ie Isaildeo, I~” “And now, I know n0 accomplishments, fi 
. began to "quietly bay herself throughout the Bother, ” burst in Leyland, anxious to have | and——” | 
LOOU. Road the trath out et all costs, “I met this young—| . “Whatdo you call the art of nursing well! 
- You must have some beef-tea,” she —— oung lady two years ago, and fell ia love with | Te not that one of the greatest accomplishments ? 
’ to the invalid; “and then, perhs at had an accident, and she oursed me | Ab! well, the long and the short of {t is, you a 
like a nap Should the windows ania of ie H) ome throagh it.” want my consent, I will give ft on this condition, “h 
or will you have them closed }” “I seems to be the natural seq2zence to nurs- | that you and Ley make this your home. er a 
: She spoke harriedly, and very unlike her usual to fall in love,” sald the Squire, “Not that | taken a great fancy t> you, young lady, and 'g 
f salt, | on I did that exactly. Wall, yous fell fa love, and | would like to see you about my house, Ley took if 
e “Leave the windows open,” grunted the ae ee aoe Sen oe Sr oe Oe You quite | ms in so absurdly, that I saw no way to get my 
6 Squire ; re truthfal enough, ee apy rate: | me in with your long face, Jast fancy, | evds but by marrying you myself. I was willing 








No bambu about them ; and as for beef | Hotentng es you to my twaddie and never | to do that sooner than to sacrifice losing you; 
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but I mret confess a dear daughter-in-law will 
sult me better than a wife,” 

Rath went and kissed the Squire, 

*F sma 80 grateful to you!” she ssid, humbly. 
" Yon are 20 good |” foam 

“Iam good to myself, c'est tout. Well, I'll 
gO away and get well, and you shall go on your 
honeymoon. Then we will meeb here again, and 
you shall be mistress of the house.” 

‘* Tt Is too late, father,” said Ley, impulsively. 
"We kept our honeymoon fifteen months age. 
I made—Ruth will forgive me—what the world 
termes a mésalifance, and-———-” 

‘Rath ie no Sister. Mary, then?” 

“ Not a bit of It, She ts my dear wife, and my 
little Gwynned’s mother.” 

" Who is Gwynned }” 

* Your baby granddaughter.” 

“My grenddanghter? Fetch her ab once! 
Do you mean to tell me there has been a girl 
born to ihe house of North, and {t has been kept 
a secret from me? Fetch her, | say!” 

"We cannot do that, because we shall have 
to take every precaution to keep the emall-pox 
away from her. She is a dear little mite, 
and——-” 

"Bat what you left her for mystifies me. 
Unnatural parente, to both forsake a little girl. 
If 1s had been a boy, now, it would be dif- 
ferent !*’ 

" You forget,” sald Leyland, gravely. “It was 
a hard stroggle, but you were not to be lost. 
Besides, we wanted to reconcile you to our match, 
and we——” 


*T do not see what there was to reconcile me 
te. I should only have been too proud to have 
welcomed Rath. There,” as ahe clung round his 
neck, ‘“‘ we have good daye In store, And where 
ts my granddaughter 1” 

“She fs with Rath’s mother—a poor, but re- 
rpectable widow. Rath fs anxious now to see 
her child, so, with your consent, dear father, we 
will leave to-morrow, and you can go with Simon 
to the rer." 

**Bub you cannct go straight to my grand- 
daughter,” declared the Squire, 

“We should not think of doing so. But a 
week at home, and——” 

“I tell you what,” suggested old Mr, North, 
fn the fulness of his heart, ‘ Rath deserves a 
substantial repayment at my bands. Suppose 
you go with me for a week, then go home to 
prepare for the return of your youngster. I am 
sure she is pretty, with euch a couple of parente. 
Tehall be al! anxfety to eee her, blesa her! And 
to think of your hoodwinking me about her all 
this time!” 

‘We did aot know you would take such a 
sensible view, father,” declared Ley. 

Nelther would the old Squire have lHetened to 
reason if he bad nob been won round. None 
tougher in opposiifon than he; yet, managed 
properly, as Ruth had mansged him, and he was 
as wax in the hand. Leyland began to regret 
loaing much valuable time in winning his father. 

If he had only kuown he need not have pald 
wach a high price for reconciliation to his mar- 
tiage. Thus he argued, and foolfshiy, instead of 
congratulating himself highly on success that 
could have been gained no other way. 

* Then {6 Is settled,” eaid the Squire, "and in 
8 fortnight’s time I ehall ree Baby Gwynned. 
Now, for some food. I must hasten to get quite 
strovg.” 

He bad not finlshed taking ip when Layland, 
who had left the room, appeared In the doorway, 
and tried to quickly attract the notice of his 
wife. She saw at last,and nodded, Luckily, the 
Squire sst faciog the window, otherwise nothing 
would have quieted him bat he must have been 
in the conversatior, 

“Now you take a little nap,” sald Rath, as 
she put the cap down, ‘I wiil leave you for a 
few minutes,” 

She Wad hardly left the room when Mr. 
North shouted after her. A fresh idea had 
entered his head. He wanted her bo send cook 
and Sfmon to him, that be might explain to his 
own satisfaction how it was he allowed his 
daughter-in-law to walt on him Ilke a hireling. 

"We'll have the whole complement of servants 
back, new ones--nob those jades that deserted me 





—and they shall be taught to look upon my son's 
wife as thelr mistress,” 

Then he called Ruth agaiu, but che and her 
husband were shut up in the dining-: om discuas- 
ing a telegram, and never heard him, | was from 
Eric, and ran,— 

“Come Immediately. Important business. 
Farm you might take, Meet me at B: ‘ley Junc- 
tion at 9,45.” 

‘ Just what you wanted, Ley!” exclaimed his 
wife, ‘‘ Are you hesitating about » te 

s several things about this telegram that atike 
are several about this 6 
meas singular, In the first place, Eric dreads 
the Infection from this small-pox for his wife, 
therefore he would scarcely choose to meet me.” 
: “Bat he names a station some distance from 

ome.” 

“True. Bat why such haste overt? <A letter 
would have done as well. I don’t think”—de- 
liberating—"“ I shall go. Beaides, with our pros- 
pect now of Hving with my father we shall nod 
require @ farm.” 

Ruth looked wistful. She ® smaller 
house of her own and ence, 

"I cannot see, Ley, why you should think 
there is anything in your brother’s 
telegram,” che observed, “To me {tis the moat 
—— eo What shonld be bis motive in 
gen ” 

Leyland bit his nails—s habit he had when in 
perplexity. 

*IfI go there will be no need to upset my 
father about my absence, Rath, A little thing 
worries bim now, and the house is rather un- 
protected,” 

Rath laughed. Her nerves were strong, 

“ Simon and I could carry on a elege againsd an 
army of thieves,” she sald ; “ that is, supposing 
any dare cone,” 

‘ Moreover,” mused Leyland, encouraged by 
his wife's practical views, “no one will know that 
I have gone for the night.” 

Sell), reason as he might, there was 4 pre- 
sentiment of coming evil on him such as he never 
remembered feeling before, Yet be would not 
belleve in ft, He tried to think his nerves must 
be upseb by being so long confined to Nest Bank 
by bie father’s iIlness, 

“I will get someone in to sleep—two of the 
gardeners if you like, Ruth,” 

She laughed at the idea. 

"'T cannot think what has come over you, 
Ley,” she sald. ‘‘ You never used to be sc 
absurd. All thst I object to In the matter 's 
deceiving your father.” 

Tell bim, then,” sald her husband. 

This Rath did, and the old Squire was {nter- 
ested in the affair, 


“Though I did think that Erle worshipped 


that young wife of his too much to riek taking 
ths {Infection near her,” he observed, y: 
“And about the gardeners sleeping here?” 
queried Ruth, 
**My dear, it fe too late to think about it 
now,” auswered Mr, North, looking at the time- 


They had lef snfhour afnce. 

“ Will not one of them come fto see after the 
frames and the fires ?” queried Rath. ™ 

“Scareely, I should say, But send Simon now, 
my dear, to undrese me, He and I will protect 
you safely enough, never fear.” 

Rath rang and rang. No Stmon appeared. At 
last cook came with a very swollen face (she wae 
suffering from toothache) and confessed that 
some boy had fetched her husband ont on a mes- 


sage. 

“Tb were more than an hour ago, and I expect 
him back every minute,” she sald, ‘ Perhaps he 
have gone round by Rameden’s to get me 
some of] of tar. I telled him to.” 

“ What right.had he to stay ont like thie?” 
demanded the Squire, wrathfally. ‘He thinks 
because he sinyed here when no oue alae would 
that he can do as he chooses, Send him upstairs 
directly he comes in, I'll enlighten him.” 

Cook began to cry. What with her- toothache, 
and {ts Intolerable pain, her anxletics about her 
errant husband’s absence,and now the Squire's 
wrath, ib was more than she could stand. 





i) 


** Leb me help you, sir,” she urged. ‘*If Sister 


“If Mee, Leyland North, you mean,” broke {n 
the {nvalld, angrily. ‘'This is soy son’s wife, 
~ ru -\ you treat her as such.’ 

‘oor cook dropped a curteey, murmuring, — 

* No offence, sir, I’se eure.” 

“Go down, now, and walb for that ne’er-do. 
weel. I can undress myself, but I have a fey, 
we to give him before we retire for the 
nig t,”” 

Simon, however, did not’ retarm. What had 
kept him no one could guess, and when ft was 
really realised that he could not be coming, there 
was no messenger to despatch Into the viilage to 
elther Inquire after his delinquencies, or to fetch 
anyone elze, ‘ 

Ruth would have thought bat Mttle of ti 
affair, only that each fresh circumstance serve, 
to impress her husband's fears on her, and had :; 
not been too late she would have preferred ‘) 
have had aseistance In. She even went quiet), 
to cook to see If she could induce her to go for 
someone, She found that worthy matron sobblag 
aud crying in bed, 

"I on’y wish as Simon ’ad this precious tooth 
fn his ’ed,” was the burden of her cry. "I could 
not wish him a worse thing, the unkfad wretch! 
He might have bronght me the ofl of tar, instead 
of which we ehall in all probability be tarnei 
away to-morrow wi’out any characters.” 

“If you'll dress and go into the village to Bor. 
ten’s, and ask him and his brother to sicep In 
Mr, Leyland’sroom, 1’ll use my Intervention with 
your master to-morrow,” urged Rath. 

"TI dare na; besides, you don’t know Squire.” 

" Well, we may be robbed, I don’t the 
look of things,” admitted Mrs. Ley, candidly, 
‘*There’s my husband fetched a i 
gram, There's your husband caj 
messenger, It may be only a 
nation of events, bub I do not like 

Cook fairly sobbed. 

** You go and fetch some one, ma’am,’’ ehe sald, 
when she could ateady her voice, 

* You forged I am unacquainted with the 
place.” 

“ Theo, ma’am, I'll go, if you will accompany 


me. 

Ruth deliberated. Bat ft was no go. She, and 
the ouly servatit fn the house would not be just!- 
fied in leaving the master alone, even though he 
might be asleep, 

** We can only do our best,” she decided, “! 
suppose you have ocked up here?” 

k could givs no answer, She was too over- 
vhelmed with pa'n and fear. 

* Don’t leave 4, ma’ant!” shecricd, as Ruth 
prepared to go downstairs, 

" Your best plan would be to in my hos: 
band’s room,’ declared Rath. “I ehall be !: 
tbe bed put up for me In your master’s dressing 
room, so we shali all be near.. Before I retire fo: 
the night, however, I shall go and have a clos 
survey. Then we can do not more than tru: 
for safety, Probably we are nervous about 
= th Ind I 

ie you y nod to go, it 
might be dangerous, and ‘hare was no need, Bat 
after seeing the frightened domestic down ou to 
a lower landing, Ruth carried her candlestick io 
her hand and pared to examine all the bolts 
on doors and ows on the ground floor, Some 
were fastened, some had been left'undone, Once 
or twice slight sounds disturbéd her, but she 
went boldly on. In the pantry her heart sudden!y 
falled her ; she thought she d footsteps, and 
then she fancied she caught volces whispering. 
She decided she must have been mistaken, for on 
standing stil), Hatening with stralned ears, there 
was no repetition of {t, 

The alarm had unnerved her, however. She 
dared nob proceed further. There wae 5 
bolt outside of the kitchen door, She glided to 
ip and slid that in, then she flew upstairs 

One peop at the Squire, he was 
peacefully. She his brandy-figsk on 
small table at his side, lowered the lamp and 
passed into her own chamber, 

There she sat and con ted the exact 
position ehe was In. Ph; brave though 
she was, she trembled at it, A frightened 
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domestic, and an elderly fnvalid gentleman the 
sole defenders besides npg tek . oe and 
desolate mansion. wo Kitts VSB es 

No house within a ‘disvance of certaluly more 
than a quarter-of-a-mile, entirely without fire- 
arms, or any weapon of defence. Ruth shivered 
an she thengé of It, , Somehow she net eee 
so Grmly tmpressed that an attack d be 
made on the place, [that bad she possessed a 
thonsand powods ehe dared have bet {0 sll on 
the fact. But everything remaining perfectly 

uieb, @ “ 
ar r may be wrong after all,” she commented, 
growing calmer. “ Ley’s a er ve gic 
strange dlasppearance have Oo upset mes, 
T hie I will lower my lamp and get into bed. 
T can reet ff I cannot sleep, But I do wish Ley 
was at home again ; the burden of responsibility 
weighs heavily apon me.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Rurr's head was ecarcely on her pillow when 
she became aware Ls. & peculiar grating, rasping 


a = 

She was out of bed in an {nstant, Carry- 
ing ber lowered lamp with carefully-shaded hand 
into the Squire’s apartment she placed ft on the 
drawers there. 

Then she tried his door, It was quite fast. 
Unluckily the bolt to her own room was In- 


<9cure, 

She secured a fn that, and then 
roftly opened her » Nota sound was 
there to be heard outelde, and 1t was too dark 
to 866, 

Gradaally she got the eash wider and wider 
open, and leant ont, All seemed profound 
silence.’ 

Could she have been mistaken? It was very 
singular, She could have sworn she had heard 
the sound of people breaking fn, 

Suddenly a loud barking was sei up by a dog 
in the stables, Why, oh, why had sho never 
aes of that animal sooner! What a eafe- 
guard of protection it would have been! Was 
sha too iste bo slip out for it now ? 

She sat nerving herself to the task. If there 
was anyone on the premises, and they caught 
her, they would In self-defence kill her, she 


Prince would never bark in that furlous 
way without a cause,” she argued. ‘‘I hope 
he will not waken bis master. If I conld only 
get to bim without belong seen I would defy o 
score of them under his wing. I——~” 

Her communings were t to an abrupt 
conclaeion by hearing sv t sounded so near 
thad at first che thought it was at her shoulder, 
8ay,— 

“Carse that dog; he will spofl all! I wish 
we had brought him a strong dose!” 

" Let him bark away,” was the cool retort— 
Rath was sare she had heard the volee before 
somewhere—"“ he can do no harm. Simon fs 
locked up Io Bag boat- house, ol Leyland fs 
fuming away "s now, 
have ‘em all safe, othe aan are & 
lob of atupids ; besides, if Prince barked him- 


Fz 


self hoarse, he’d never make ove of them hear.” 


“ Bat, Stanley,” remonstrated the other, who 
— & more fearful and less courageous epirit, 


peering about with her 
candie you would have captured her Instead of 
boltiug, and leaving her to fasten us in the kitchen, 
So ridiculous or too, when you knew she was 
‘uprotected, I'd been there in time I should 
7 stopped it,” 
“It waa nob my doings, but Bill's,” 
answered the others sallenter’ “He pe leh 


now, and there is only us two, We can 

1 suppee, Bat what Is to be done with 
“Leave her to me, She spurned me haughifly 

enough this She b 

queen tastend of a pitoaue ee i 





“Are you golbg to harm her, becauee | 


I 

‘Leave her to me; but for goodness’ soke 
break in. I am getting tired of being ontaide 

All the time during the above conversation 
Ruth had eat as if numbed with fright, Her fears 
had not been groundless, after all. 

A worse fate than any she had anticipated way 

ber. Leyland had been duped, 
Simon treacherously decoyed out and faatened 
ap, and all by—ah, {n that lay the sting !—by a 
son of the house, 

Stanley was at the bottom of It. That fact 
alone would be enough to cauee Mr, North’s 
death, 

Ib was more than sufficient to freeze the 
marrow.In Ruth’s bones, Common marauders 
would have been bad snough; buat Stanley, 
with his wite, hie education, and his lack of 
Pree gl clasped her hands her { 

ir together fn pain at 
the thought. = F 
**Get on quickly! What a bungler you are!” 


Stanley. 

Pere got all night, and I am now to the 
work, if you are not. Nothing but desperation 
would have induced me to come here.” 

“ And a perfect conviction of safety,” sneered 
Mr, North’s third eon, ‘‘Don’b forget to add 
that all-important factor. None of your con- 

affect me. Here am I, a member of 
the house, ousted from it, my pay stopped, and 
on the verge of starvation, What fs a fellow to 
do but to take the law into his own hands, I 
cannot dig; to beg I am ashamed. If we have 
a lucky haul to-night I shall——”’ 

" Steal all you can——~” 

“Don’t be coarse, I shall simply take my 
share of the goods. If a man has children he fs 
bound to support them, I—hark! was that a 
movement?” 

It was, Rath had moved off the window-ledge 
on to the floor, 

“By Jove! the window is open above. A 
ladder, quick,” called out Stanley,, 

Ruth had been almost too frightened to think 
up to that moment. The need for action roused 
her. She closed {t and fastened it in an instant; 
bat that was not sufficient, It was only « short 
respite, She must do more, or else those men 
would quickly effect an entrance, But what !—- 
that was the thing. 

Suddenly, as if by magle, an unforgotten arb 
of hers was recalled. Once ehe had been quite 
clever in her way at ventrilogulam. Could Is 
ny bye tu any way now! She would try, 

dared nob open her own window again, 
How they found ont 1b wa» open before ? 
She could not tell. They wore Invisible to her, 
she knew by their voices oxactly where 
ey lg were, They were pursuing their breaking. 
Rath resolved to open one of the Squire's 
windows ; ft was rather stiff, and the work of 
me time to lift {b quietly, but at last it wae 
open. Now came the supreme moment. 

Could she depend upon her volce? It was 
ages since she tried yentriloquism. Summon- 

all her courage, she put her husband's 
_ yards away from the disrepatable 


sae 


“You rogues, where are you? Let me find 
you. Here, Jordan, this way.” 


"Co alr, coming,” answered an imagi- 
nary * Jottias ” in the distance. 
“Thunder and lighinio {” exclaimed Stan- 
ley, flesing. “They're -~we are done for!" 
Sounds of footsteps caught her ear. 
rege howe bcbg “alchly, 
» aD quickly, 
Quickly, ib {s true, but nob easily. Ruth was 
bathed fn tion, and she felt faint, but 
she pulled the window down, and went and re- 
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deed, for he must fa ignorance of any 
wrong-doing, lest the should produce 
poe stroke—an event always dreaded by his 


Things must be at their very worst before 
he was therefore enlightened. However, be did 
not awake, 

‘* Perhaps we shall be aafe for to-night,"’ cogt 
tated Ruth, ‘‘Yet—ah! there are footstep: 
again, They are returning, perhaps with addi 
tional strength. They will soon find Leyland is 
not here, hat am I to do?” 

She looked round the room wildly. It was but 
dimly Mghted by the lampe from the Squire’s 
room, but {t seemed to show her enovgh. She 
pulled the shests off the bed, and knotted them 
together ; but when ft was done she threw them 
on the ground. 

“Tf I date get ont by the front,” ehe said, 
**and could make my way to Prince and Simor, 
all might yet be well, My heard falle me, I 
used to think I was brave, but there fs more 
than life 'n this undertaking. There fs honour. 
However, if that fs them back, this fs my only 
chance, and every minute I delay gives them 
— opportunity of getting to poor Mr, 

orth, - Speed—speed ! Ob, for wings——” 

The next mioute the giri—for she waz nothing 
more in years—was out on the landing, She 
drew in her breath at the hazardous risk she wae 
ranning. To a certain extent she waa safe, 
fastened In ber own room, A thousand perils 
might be lurking outelds, but she resolved to en- 
counter them, * n'est pas que le premier pas 
que cozte, itis said. Certainly the first step re- 
quires a greater effort than any after. So Ruth 
found, 

There were obstacles, and they were helght- 
ened by the darkness, but at length they were 
overcome, and she stood trembling outelde the 
front door, {t having anappod with a ellght click 
behind her, 

Then she knew that she bad managed to fasten 
herself outeide, 

Stanley and his associate were not far from 
her. She heard their voices, and a- desperate 
resolve nerved her, They must be fn the house 
long before she returned if she could nob suc- 
ceed {n dispersing them for a short perfod again 
Of course ft Imperiiled her safety, but she 
thought she stood a good chance of escape under 
cover of the darkness, and she should not send 
her yolce anywhere near where she stood, 

Ley!and had from long assoclaticn been toler- 
ably casy to imitate. That time her task wae 
harder. She wished to make them think the 


| Squire was speaking. 


Fixing her volce A if proceedlug from hie hed- 
room, she blustered {n a way that at any other 
time ahe would have thought impossfble,— 

“Tbe villains! My own aon, too, do you tell 
me! Here, my revolver! You take that, Ley. 
We'll fire ont right and left on the scamps. Give 
Ib them hot! They ehall have a lesson this 
night!” 

he offect of that spesch wae fospiriting In 
the extreme to Ruth. Without walting to sea 
what steps the two unprincipled men took she 
hurried along to the stables. It must daunt 
them for a time, at any rate, Bat her mode of 
progress was slow, She stambled frequently, 
and got off the footpath, Unaceustomed as she 
was to walking [n the dark, [t was a sore trial to 
her getting on. The stables wers reached at 
last. She found Prince chalaed, He bornded 
on her and Jicked her hand with delight, 

'* Hush, hush, ” she said, leading him out we 
the chain, “We must be quiet, Prin. Whic 
way 12 it to the boat-honse? Let me think.” 

The dog stood pasefve. He really ecemed to 
understand her, But when they got outside he 
grew restless and wanted to go quicker than she 
could grope along. 

“Steady, boy, steady,” she whispered. ‘‘I 
think we sre golog right, Oh! for a ray of 
light. There is no barking now to guide me.” 

They walked along for some minutes, and then 
Rath stopped er She thought she 
heard footsteps, e Ustened, Her heart 
jemped in her mouth, Some were coming, nearer, 
nearer ; she even caught the sound of volees, She 
could have screamed loudly in hor fright. She 
tugged at the dog and tried to pull him behiad a 
shrub that she felt near ; but he would not be 
pulled, he etrained his hardest to gst away. All 
her fears were that he might bark, Sudden'y 


go 
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she stooped, when she thought the footsteps 
= a and unfastened his chain from the 
swivel, r 

She expected a fierce bark and a scream. None 
came There sounded a rushing and a scram- 
bling. No words. What was Prince doing ? 
—- he did not recollect Stanley and feel 
friendly disposed towards him! The idea was 
too dreadful. Ruth nearly fainted as she groped 
ov, her hand held ont straight before her. Ail 
at once she gave a plercing scream, her hand 
was clasped in someone else's, and she gave all 
up for lost, 

** Oh, oh |” she cried. 

“Ruth, my dear, le this you?” exclaimed 
Ley’s most welcome volce, “My dear, what 
are you doing! Is anythiog wrong at the 
house 1” 

The revulsion from despair to hope was too 
great, she fell swooning on the ground. 

* Come, come!” exclaimed Ley, ‘‘ don’t give 
wey yet. Route, dear; and, bless me! you have 
nothing but this thin cloak over your shoulders. 
You'll get your death!” 

“And Met alippers on my feet,” sald [iuth, 
trying to overcome her faintness. ‘But are we 
near the boat-houy } I was going to release 
Simon.” 

In a few words she quickly told her tale, 

“You are quite in a wrong direction,” teplied 
her husband, quickly. ‘But, come on. 

Dene, you will give your assistance if the scamps 
have got in. We cannot walt to geb Simon free, 
and I scarcely think he would be much assletance. 
Lean on us both, Rath, an arm of each ; we will 


ag you. 

‘* Bat the key,” she sald, ‘' for the front door.” 

“T have it, dear. Let usrun, I know every 
step of the way nearly as well in the dark as by 
moonlight,” 

Rath and Mr, Dene, however, were not as 
clever, and they somewhat retarded his move- 
mente, 

Bat the house was gained at last. 

Rath took care to keep very close to her hus- 
band as they got In, The found everything quiet, 
On reaching upstairs the Squire was altting up In 
bed wide awake. 

“Something disturbed mea short time ago,” 
he sald. ‘1 cannot understand it, I heard a 
voice just like mine vowing vengeance on some- 
one, Then was a scampering and com- 
motion as of thieves making off. I could make 
nothing of it all, and Rath sleeps so soundly that 
I cannot waken ber, Bat what brings you back, 


“TI found I had been summoned to Bodley by 
a false telegram, father. Dene, whom I met 
when sbout half-way there, had but just left 
Eric, and he had never sent for me, Someone 
has been hoaxing us all, you see, Bat you go. to 
sleep, father, it’s all right.”’ 

Unfortunately, Mr, North, senr., did nob think 
so, The words, “ false telegram, hoaxing us all,” 
roused him completely, He was one who had a 
strong objection to being outwitted. 

‘] will nave the law,” he shouted. “I——” 

© Walt a bit, father, and we will discuss the 
matter quietly. I am just golpg to have a 
pipe, and then I will come and stay by you 
awhile.” 

It was the only excuse he could think of for 
oxcoping to perpetrate a hunt, Mr, Dene and he 
agar the house high and low, but founhd no 
one, neither could they discover that anything 
had been taken. 

“IT begin to think my wife’s imagination bas 
carried her away,” declared Ley, eceptically. ‘' It 
wae my fault for working her fears up to fever 
heat before I started,” 

“Then how about your telegram ; was that the 
result of the eame cause?” 

* Tat was peculiar,” acknowledged Ley. 

*'T am Inclined to take them both together as 
the deeply laid schemes of some plan,” declared 
Mr. Dene; ‘‘and, moreover, if you have no 
objection, I will stay down here for the night and 
be on the gui vive. The thieves were startled 
probably by Mrs. Leyland’s movements, but not 
deterred, I fear. Perhaps they are searching for 
ber, aud if they know nothing of our return they 
will make another and more vigorous attack. I 





will le quietly on the couch in the dark, and 
then, perhaps, we can circumvent them.” 

“I wish we had released Simon; sven he 
would have been a little assistance,” eald Ley. 
“T don’t half like our position, but I mast quiet 
the father, Then I will etea! down to you. 
Meanwhile, as I have no firearms, eappore I leave 
you my thick walking-stick and this whistle, A 
good blow on it will snmmon me at any moment. 
I will leave my father’s door open, It is for- 
tunate Ruth has retired with her fears quieted.” 

** Keep a look-out on her, the villains will be 
specially anxious for revenge on her. You may 
be proud of your wife, Ley.” 

“T am,” he admitted. Then he went off 
quietly, 

Neither Leyland nor Mr, Dene knew up to 
then that Stanley North was implicated In the 
attack, 

Rath would not have hidden the fact for 
minute from her husband, but meeting him with 
& stranger sealed her lips. 

Perbaps if Lsyland had been told that, his 
movements might have been more wary. 


CHAPTER XV. 


It was with an intense feeling of relief that 
Ruth sought her couch, Excitement had lapsed 
into calm, frightened fears into soothed security, 
and the weight of a heavy responsibility had 
melted into thin air from off her shoulders. She 
had no more care, and was soon slumbering as if 
the events of the last hour or two had never 


been. 

Leyland bent over her aud saw that her sleep 
was deep ; nevertheless he took the precaution 
to leave the door open between her room and his 
father’s, so that the slightest sound from her 
could reach him, 

How long Ruth bad slept she never knew, but 
she wakened suddenly, aroused by something, 
though she could not have told what, There was 
& strange sensation on her of drend or alarm—s 
sensation she never before recollected of waking 
with. Sbe trembled violently, and on opening 
her eyes she saw she had only too good cause for 


A man with a mask on was leaning over her 
not half-a-yard from her face. In his hand he 
held a pleto) ; the muzzle was pointed at her, and 
so close that if she called out she guessed 1b 
would be fired off at her, and scatter her brains 
on the pillow; if she stirred she could not pos- 
sibly avoid touching it, 

In that supreme moment of deadly when 
It literally seemed that nothing could save her, 
and the strain, moreover, of mental agony was 
enough to kill her, Rath with fustinctive and 
natural courage summoned up strength to pub 
the villain off his guard. 

She felt if she could do that for an instant, 
that the fastincd of self. preservation—strong is 
every one—might suggest a means of escape, 

She had no idea, ehe could scarcely even collect 
her thoughts to wonder what the means should 
be. Snafficlent for her powers, overwhelming 
under the circumstances, was the task she set 
herself. No less an undertaking than to startle 
her assallant under his very nose by her art of 
ventriloquism. 

Long as this has taken to tell 12 passed almost 
like a flash through Rath North’s brain. The 
next instant she was imitating her husband’s voice, 
making it sound as if behind the masked man. 

“One minute, Ratb, and I--—” 

Tt was sofficlent. The coward was off hisguard., 
He had turned in bewflderment, 

Rath was up ; but In that {instant che saw that 
the door of communication between her room 
and the Squire’s was shut, and the other being, 
as she supposed, bolted, left her no chance of 
escape, With a cry, however, of bafiled despair, 
she pushed by the man ; but her subterfuge had 
failed, He saw there was no one to cave her, and 
made a rush at her, 

"Now we will see,” he begau through his 
clenched teeth, ‘‘ and——’’ 

His sentence was never finished. The door 





leadlog into the Squire’s room was gently thrown / 


open as if by come one who wished to avoid 
making & noise, but whose movements underwent 
instantaneously the most rapid change. 

It was Ley. His quick eye took {0 the scene 
atagiance, With a mattered cath he gave the 
door a soft push, and then sprang towards the in- 
truder. Greaney 
Bat the man in the mask had the advantage 
He was close upon the other door—the one Rath 
fancied she fastened—and was ont through it 
before Ley was wellin his wife's room. Ley wes 
after him like lightning, Abt that fnstant a shrill 
whistle rent the air, Ruth, trembling like an 
aspen leaf, wondered what It all meant ; but she 
had no strength to go toanyone’s rescue, Ler 
knees shook together, and it took her sll her tine 
to close both the doors in her room so that the 
Squire might, if ble, remain undistarbed 

Shoute and blows resounded as she crawled 
back to bed, or elee, poor overwrought creatore, 
she fancied so, 

Luckily for her, unconsciousness went to her 
ald, and when Leyland returned to her, nearly an 
bour later, she had not recovered, 

That night’s work was many a weck before its 
effects passed away, for the next day Rath North 
was io a high etate of brain fever. Simon, too, : 
walked about in fear and trembling, dreading he 
knew not what disasters, The only two In te 
house who were uninjured were the Squire and 
the cook. The latter had slept through all the 
scenes that nearly cost Rath her life. 

The Squire had to be enlightened to a certain 
extent so as to save poor Simon from expalelon. 
Bat ra was much - he a Ley 
kept purposely agitated about tele- 
gram and the hoaxing. It was a lesser troubis 
warding off a greater. So Mr. North to his 
dying day was unaware that an attack was made 
on Nest“Bank that night, stil! lees was he allowed 
to | prow that one of hie own sons, as rigorously 
and carefully brought up as the rest, yet in- 
herently bad at heart, headed the attack. 

In fact, Ley told no one of the calamity that 
had fallen upon them in their brother’s fall save 
Eric and Arthur—and George later. 

He would not have men it to them save 
for the need he felt of once more starting Stanley 
ia a decent walk in aa a See 
necessary to t co-opera at 
never told tis ite, It was the first secret he 
kept from her, and he did that to save her trouble, 
He saw no good in recounting woes that she 
could not scatter, and thus y Sybil remained 
in ignorance of news that {t might have tanght 
her a lesson to learn ; news that migh’ have saved 
& great deal of after pain. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tv was a fair sunny day In May, Lady Sybil 
wae seated in her mother’s garden at the Manor 
House, her hat lying on the seat at her side, snd 
a large sunshade in her hand shading her pretty 
face and fair hair, A nuree was g@ up and 
down in the distance under the shadow of the 
trees with a long-robed {nfant {mn her arms, It 
kept crying fractiously, and the woman got quits 
hot In her endeavours to keep it quiet, 

It vexed Lady Sybil to hear fbery, She koew 
little about babies and cared almost less, yo? 
somehow she felt that {t was wrong to let 
them cry. 
‘6] think, my lady, I will take baby iv,” 
sald the nurse, spproaching. “He have got 
another attack of the gripes, P’raps the Countess 
will give him a few drops of gin.” 

“Are you sure, Baxter, that that (s a good 
thing ?” 

‘*Wemous, my lady. 
herself first suggest it?” 

“Ob, Ib fs all right then,” cbeerved Lady 
Sybil), indifferently ; *‘ oply I fancied they gave 
dogs gin to stop them growing, and I should not 
care for my boy to be a dwarf. You can ak 
her, Baxter.” 

The woman went off fuming. Here was sbs, 
an experienced hand, bourd to conform to the 
Countess’s opinion. She had simply taken Lady 
Sybil’s place, eupposing that she would be m»jor 


Did not the Countess 
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dome, considering, too, the young motber’s 
yoath, Instead, however, of haviog no mistress 
she had two, and was pretty often under the 
eye of both, 

“ Faney marching up and down, up and down 
onder those trees, with the hot sun scorching on 
one’s {sce every now and tkep, and s baby 
rquealiog all the time. Not but what crying 
does them good, Expands thelr lungs, and—yes, 
I am coming.” 

She broke off her grumbling comments in 
respones to a beckon from the Countess. 

“Rexter!” exclaimed Lady CGlencorn, 
excitedly, “ why do you let the child cry like 
that! There's a pin not properly fastened 
amongst his clothes, Lady Sybil never used to 
cry like that.” 

“She was @ girl,” retorted Baxter, as con- 
temptaously as she dared, “ Everybody knows 
boys is more difficult to please, Besider, little 
caster have got the gripes.” 

The Countess took the Infant. Young as he 
was, she dearly loved ber grandson. 

Lady Sybil had been married more than two 
years before she had hada child. Ib was long 
enough to make the Conntess fear there was 
going to be no offepring. 

Since the happy event Lady Sybil had been 
extremely delicate, As soon as she was able to 
trave),her husband had taken her to her mother’s, 
There she quickly recovered, and at the time of 
the opening of this chapter Lady Sybil was quite 
herself again. é 

What bad those two years brought to her ? 
Was she bevey west It to be the dearest 
object of her husband’s heart, the most cherished 
of bis treasurer, was enough to fill her with joy, 
then, indeed, she had cause for ene, 

Alss} that was nob sufficient. People never 
are truly grateful for blessings they have not felt 
the lack of. Lady Sybil took it as a matter of 


course that she was petted and cared for and 
loved—every wife was the same, she eupposed. 
As for returning Erie's affection, ehe dld 


ib In a tame, matter-of-fact way. If she loved 
him, she was unconscious of {t ; and as for 
her heart beating with paseion, and her pulses 
throbbing as they bad once done for 8 

th, why, she would as soon have thought of 
fying as of feeling that. 

Eric was indulgent and forbearing and tender, 
bat she did not sppreciate him like that, He 
was all very well saute de mieux, That was how 
Lady Sybil felt towards one whose every heart 
beat throbbed for her, 

After watching her baby met at the house 
door by the Countess with languid interest Lady 
Sybil pulled daisies to pleces, She had nothing 
to dc, and that was better occupation than being 
quite idie—at least, so she argued. 

A little fater:uption came in the approach of 
her busband, He had somebusiness in Wincome, 
«"d came to aay good-bye to her before starting— 
be never omitted that attention, She lifted 
ber face to be kissed fn an Indifferent manner, 
‘hat must bave struck one less In love than he. 

“Don’t ties yourself, darling !” he sald. 

She prowised she would not, although, bad she 
known it, dolpg nothing was the most fatiguing 


of all occupstions, 
“Can Ido anything for you in the shopping 
" Change books, match allk, 


line ?” he prc ffered, 
Ofna’? 
“Mamma is sending fn,” she repifed coolly, 
we See sera et  ot 
cx tor inacb, 
sy not be much after.’ ree ee 5 
. Ob, you need nob harry, Erfc. Mamma and 
: are cailiog on the De Veres this afternoon. 
‘ath talked of golog, too ; if so, we may stop at 
Newt Bank on our way back.” 
Then there is no Bose Al when we shail meet 
ogain?” he sald gaily. 
. be . the acquiesced. 
€ little guessed how differenti 
meet. In all her wildest ! bre bevery 
—_ be ae was about to happen ever entered 
Well, good-bye, love!” he anid, stoo and 
— her face sgain, the sweetert in np eee 
Hy World to him, ‘J gm sorry to leave you 
this morning, because you seem quiet,” 





“Tem always quiet,” she rer ponded. 

He waved his band back as he diesppeared 
round the corner, and she lifted her hat from 
the seat and waved It In response; then he 
passed out of eigh*. 

Lady Sybil got up and walked towards the 
treer, ib was more shady there ; but ib was nob a 
covered-in-walk like the Lover's Walk at Nest 
Bank—just the shelter of » few elms far apart 
from each other. There was no seclusion about 
it, and Lady Sybil soon tired of it, and returned 
to her seat—she was weary of doing nothing. 

“Heigho! I am tire?. I wonder whether 
mamma will be coming soon? I shall——” 

**T hope I see you well?” broke in a voice at 
that juncture that eet every pulse in her body 
beating. ‘' It is Lady Sybil, I am sure.” 

The young wife knew only too well who was 
addr gher. Dat where had he come from? 
Had the ex-captain dropped from the clouds ! 

It todk her a moment to recover from the 
shock. How tumultuonsly In her gladness her 
heart went out to the scapegrace she alone know ; 
but she had pride enough to be aware that she 
muat stifis ib. 

She rose haughtily, and throwing back her 
dainty head, said,-— . 

“To what am I Indcbted for this honour?” 
emphasising the last word. “I was not aware 
that Captain North was in the neighbourhood.” 

He winced as she addressed him by his past 
title. He never, however, had been {it to bear ft, 
— that he would ecarcely have acknow- 
it 


een” he exclaimed, fo a» low, dangerously 
low tone, “ why are you ang) y with me ! 

** Need Captain North ask }” she replied, 

But though she could be haughty, she could 
not keep back the rich colour from mantling her 
cheeks and telling their own tale. 

“ Ip is I who ought to be offended. I who waz 
badly treated,” declared Stanley, fixing his eyes 
in & bold stare of admiration on her face. 

Lady Sybil gazed at him in amazement. She 
began to think he was a most audacious mar. 

The last time I saw you, ' continued Stanley, 
"T asked youto be my wife, I left you with that 
intention. The next day I came to the house 
here, and asked to see you. Your mother denied 

ou to me, and I—I had to get off at once ; but 
sent a few loving lines by your maid,” 

‘Did you call that epistle you sent me, that 
insulting letter, a few loving lines}’’ demanded 
Lady Sybil, excited)y. ‘‘The recollection of it 
even yet-—” 

“Bat what do you mean!” Interrupted Stan- 
ley, really in eager interest for once, ‘I sent 
nothing but a few of the kindest words, I for- 
got their exach wording now, bub the tevor of 
them was begging you to remain true to me.” 

Lady Sybil grew very ogitated. It took all the 
recollection of her wrongs to brace her up to kee 


him ata distance, If she was to find that she h 


been deceived about his behaviour, where would 
her hauteur be then ? 

**T cannot understand what you are saying !” 
she said. ‘ We seem to be talking at cross-pur- 
poses, allude to the letter in which you re- 
agp your engagement, in which you gave me 
u seasoned 

Pa Gave you up, my darling!” he exclaimed. 
“Never. When I heard of your marriage to 
Eric, I—I, well, I nearly cursed you. I knew 
your mother was determined to keep us spart, 
and I acquiesced to a certain extent apparently 
in her decision, as I presumed you were doing 
with a purpose ; but to imagine that you were 

olng to bs false never entered my head. Ob, 
jy bil! it was cruel of you!” 

His upbralding was sweet, But his words had 
to be refuted, 

"T relinquish you, Captain Stanley! Did you 
believe me so base} Someone has injured us, 
Who ean it have been?” 

Stanley North knew a well as he kuew his 
ABC that thelr separation had been the work 
of the Conntess, She had exposed his bebaviour} 
and cast him into the depths where his unprin. 
clpled conduct met with its due reward, and be 
hated ber for {t. But with the keenest dealre 
for revenge on her he yet eaw no present means 
of payfog her out. With Ecle, however, it was 





different. Erfe had snatched the prize from his 
grasp, and he should emart for it. 

"Io must have been. Oh, Lady Sybil ! 
cannot tell you. Don’t you guess?” 

* Do you meec—my mo'ber!” che asked, In 
hesitation. 

Stanley North gnashed his teeth. His fitful 
dream for Lady Sytil that he termed love was 
quite over, but that did not reconcile him ony 
more kindly to the fact that he bed been over- 
reachec, 

" Not your mother—at Jeset rot wholly 

* You talk In riddler. Please explain. i aw 
anxious to know. Speak out platply, and don’s 
fear. I shall not mind hearing.” 

Still he hesitated, or affected to do eo, 

‘* Speak 1’ abe said, peremptorily. 

© 1# T must, then, 1p was your busband, 1 guers 
so, Who elee could have bevefited by ths 
treachery? Who!” 

Lady Sybil’s face went deathly. She nearly 
fell. The Information wass keen blow to ber. 
She wondered why. She misunderstood the 
cause for theaickness jhat passed over her then, 

Svanley emiled ; he saw the polson was working. 
Her angufch afforded himkeen amusement. The 
expression of his face, which had been dark and 
lowering, grew pleaeant, Like a spider gloating 
over the fly he has decoyed in his web for its 
rulo, so was he, 

Bat he was calculating without his host. 

“Eric!” she moaned, “Oh! how conld he} 
Eric is so honourable,” 

Stanley sneered, 

© Many are what Is called ‘hononrabie’ until 
it affects thelr fntereste, then they tell another 
tale. All stratagems are fair, you know, la love 
and war,” 

Lady Sybil raised her fair face, haggard in ite 
wistfuloess. She g+zsd at the man waoom she 
had thought so handsome, and whose unexpected 
appearance had brought eo much keen joy and 
quickened pulsation to her frame. 

“ That le a strange code of honour!” she ob 
served simply. 

* People talk about things under such wrong 
names,” declared Stanley, with paselor. ‘ How 
easy it fs for the antried to price themselves in 
their rectitude and ‘honour’; but we can speak 
differently. See how falsely we were parted ! 
How vilely we were treated! How can you 
bear ft so tamely, Sybil? Don’d you feel ft 
dignant 1” 

"We were shamefally separated,” she ad 
mitted, a tinge of colour brightening up her 
cheey, “and I--you—have caure for anger 
bat——.’” 

She preseed her hand to her hea’. She knew 
ehe ought to feel very full of wrath, but all she 
couid realise in the numbness of her brain was, 
that she was very sorry somehow about Eric. 
This man whom she bad loved so dearly— the 
sight of whom from past experlence her heart 
throbbed to see—his power, his Influence, bis 
wrongs no longer affected her. Wha did It all 
mean? Was her brain turning 1 

“Wel” exclaimed Stanley, catching up the 
plural pronoun, “You! . Yer, darlirg! We 
both suffered through treachery, and we must 
both avenge It. No one knows the agony I have 
endured, I loved!—I love no one bat you. 
J..." 

* Stay | Captain Stanley,” she eaid, with 
= “| cannot listen to those words now. 


"Bat you love me yet!’ he interrupted, 
excitedly, 

‘Hush! You may not speak so to your 
brother’s wife,’ she sald, gently, ‘I will be 
candid, and confess that | thought I loved you 
best, and when you came up to me just now I 
was overcome with emotion. Please let me have 
my say out before you interrupt me,” seeing that 
he was dying to break ir. ‘I know If such had 
been the case that I should be a vile bad woman, 
so lam placing myself at the worst before you ; 
but——” 

“Ohi you love me, I know you do. I can 
read it in your face,” he broke {n, triumphantly. 

He was never more ont of hie reckoning in hix 
The events of the lasb few minntes had 
Perheps, unwittingly, 


life, 
opened Lady Sybfl’s eyer. 
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she had gained an inefght Into bls character that 
revealed him in a new and very different light, 
But he had been wronged, she confesved that, and 
she would be patient, 

“Allowing for the sake of supposition that 
your surmises were true, Captain North, which 
they ara nob, though I am very sorry for 
you——" cae 

"Forme! he exclaimed, hotly. “Oh! you 
cannot decelve me, Your agitation when I pur- 
posely took you. by surprise—(a faint amile of 
dissent on her face fired him)—told me the truth, 
however much you may aaserb to the contrary, 
Why he raleerable and dejected! I love you. 

He sald no more, but clasped her suddenly to 
him, and rained kisses on her fair chesks, She 
was totally unprepared for the attack. Tearing 
herself away, she exclaimed, — 

“Leave me, Never let me see you again! Go, 
Captain Stanley |" 

He stood rather shamefaced. Had he atilla 
epark of sentiment for her, or was his behaviour 
all the outcome of one deeply-laid plan? He 
knew best himself, as he eyed her ruefully, 

“Gol” she reiterated, 

Pt, have been shamefully used!" he urged, 

“Will two wrongs make a right!" she asked, 
scornfully, ‘If— Oh, there is mamma coming ! 
I will leave her to entertain you.” 

Lady Sybil rose hastily, and crossed into some 
fields that lay beyond whers she was elbting, 
wt could not meet her mother in her perturbed 
spirit. 

Stanley North evidently shared the same sentl- 
maeut, for Instead of walting to meet the ap- 
proaching Dowager he affected not to ses her, 
Orossing the lawn he vaulted a narrow brook, and 
mads ronad for the road. 

Lady Giencorn could not help smfling, She 
had bot a minute before caught sight of the 
two. He standing with his back towards her— 
Lady Sybil with raised face. The Countess was 
too far off vo catch ite expression ; but thers 
were ssveral circumstances In connection with the 
past that told ber that her daughter, and the 
scapegrace in the North famlly ought nob to be 
together, Various édaircissements might take 
place that were better avoided, jbesidega renewal 
S sentiments that ought never fic have taken 
place. 

Lady Glencorn did not doubt her daughter s 
principle, but she questioned Stanley’s very 
much, so she decided to disperse them ; or, fall. 
ing that, to give her daughter the protection of 
her chaperonage. It was ensier than she had 
anticlpated. She smiled to find how easy, 

“YT scarcely thought Stanley would have had 
the audacity to venture on my premises agaia.” 
she commented. “Je voudrais savoir how long 
he has been, He was not there when I called 
Baxter in. Sybil will soon tell me.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Tax Countess did not come across her daughter 
as soon as ehe expected to do, 

" Never mind, we muet mest st luncheon,” she 
thought, comfortingly. 

Jeannette, however, appesred then, saying 
that Lady Sybil desired to be excused. Her head 
ached, and she Was lying down. 

The Countess puffed and panted upstairs. 
Mounting steps took her breath, 

My dear Sybil,” she sald, knocking at her 
daughter's door, ‘* do let me fn !” 

There was no response, 

*' Te your head very bad?” queried Lady Glen- 
corn, uneasily, 

“Tam only resting, mamma, Please see that 
I am not disturbed. When Eric come: home 
send word for me to come down, I wieh to 
speak to him,” 

** { will, my precious!” 

And wondering greatly what fresh freak her 
daughter had taken into her head the Countess 
took her solitary luncheon, 

“Sybil tli!” exclaimed Eric, directly he got 
home, “No, don’t disturb her, poor girl! I will 
go and see what she wants me for.” 





He went bounding up the steps three at a 
time, 


“ Why, darling,” he faquired, auxiously, ‘‘ what 
fs the matter?” 
She shut the door that she had unfastened and 
beckoned hira to a seat, Her face was strangely 
and she laid her hand on her heart to still 
ts agitation. He was surprised, but presumed 
wnt See, 7 sald, socthingty “here is a box of 
“ See,” : a 
French chocolates, I remembered your weak- 
ness——’’ 
With a moue of disdain she went forward and 
dashed hie present out of his outstretched hand. 
Pe . yer I por rt knock you down as 
easily !” she said, haughtily. 
Her tone was very different to either its usual 
gentile or indifferent atyle, 
‘* Sybil,” he remonstrated 
“Sybil!” she mocked. “ But I did not ask for 
an interview merely to waste time in parleing. 
I a. for you, Mr. North, to say that we must 
t » 
"Part |” he echoed, good-humouredly. “ Are 
you m getting up a farce for my entertainment, 
Sy 2 


His denseneas, and worse atill his amiability, 
but served to anger her. 

«It may be a cause for merriment to you that 
mar’ vows faleely comented have to be 
abru broken |” she sald, angrily, ‘‘ that--—” 

* Sybil, what are you talking about 1!” he broke 
in, beginning to reallse that she was furiously 
wild, yet not comprehending from Adam what 
was the matter. ‘ My darliog, explain!” 

Mi bs Am Lae doing so 1” ng gene huskily. 
say In plain laaguage + marriage vows 
falaely cemented——’ 

“ Bat what do you mean by falsely cemented } 


And whose marriage are you alluding to!” 
“You ask?” 


toje eal Should I neers to resent others’ 
urles am speaking of my own.” 

“ Your injuries, Sybil! Am I dreaming? For 
the life of me I cannot make head or tail of your 


"Ob, fb is & very good thing to be dense and 
blind sometimes ! ” she declared, contemptuoualy, 

She had no doubt ban that his ignorance was 
fefgued, 

Eric began to lose his temper. 

*] should soon be enlightened if you would 
explain what you are insinuating.” 

‘You were never false!” she fired. 

“ Never,” he declared, vehemently, 

"You never won me by—ltes }” 

“ Ssbil ! ” 

His tone was stern, bis attitude commanding. 
Bat her eyes did not flinch, 

“ Base, false man!” she cried, " Would you 
add to your sin by additional falsehoods !” 

Eric ran his hand through his hair fn bewlider- 

tment. 
" Sybil,” he said, at last. "1 fancy we are 
playing at cross-purposes. Jast tell me whab my 
me is. I promise you J will answer you 
truly.” 

“T shall not say another word. You know 
only too well what you hava done, You can 
pack up your clothes and leave this house, I 
shall remain with my.mother.” 

“ Bat,” he began, **I——” 

"Ta it your pleasure to obey these com- 
mands?” 

“ Sybil,” he sald, ia the eternost tones she had 
ever heard him use, ‘' let us end this fares. Do 
you take me for a fool that you speak as you have 
been doing? ’ 

"Not so much fool as knave {t seeme,” she 
replied, making for the door. 

He was before her. ' 

‘*Not a step outside this room do you stir 
uutil you condescend to explain what your strange 
behaviour means !’ 

She looked contumaclous, He was not to be 
trified with, however, aud she soon recognised 
that; so she tossed her head, and, with an un- 
mirthful 


laugh, sald — 
"As ft pleases you to Msten toa list of your 





Pe aa: 


‘ 
¥ 
ca 
4: 





| cation of Innocence ; 





peccadilloes, I will elmply mention the principal 
baseness I am complaining of. You won mé from 
your brother by a-—-—” 

“Won you my brother!” he burst iv; 
farlously. “What brother? G Heavens | 
py meyabrven with s vengeance |” 

* Don's a t is — to mean 
Lady S as great exciiement oat as 
= Latent. ‘You kuew I loved Stanley | 

ou———” 

“ Sybil, 1, you loved S ? then, 
indeed, you ought tobe thankful for the fate i 
spared you from!” exclaimed Eric. ‘* But I 


never—— 
"It ts useless your protesting that you wera 
unaware of the facts of the case,” sald Lady Sybil, 


angrily, 

“T awoar this is the first I ever beard of that 
unhappy attachment,” 

She laughed incredulously, 

"You never forged & letter to me from Stanley, 
pretending to give me my release, You never 
a us by your subterfuges and falsehoods! 

oO ee 

She broke down from 

“Go on,” he sald, fo his arms, and re- 
garding her with flashing syes. ‘‘ What else di 

do 


"You-—-you——- What more fs it necessary 
to mention?” she sald, with a sudden catch is 
her breath. ‘* Have I not told you enough!” 

" Far more than sufficient, Heaven knows |” 

He did not s frreverently, but the weight 
of his woe was bound te find expression. 

Then you will go}” she * You 
will leave me? I could never live with you 


again av your wife—I could not respect you 
She walted for a , but aone came. 
“Tt would be so better for you bo take 


the initlative than It would for me to do so,” she 


urged. 
‘ Certalnly,” he acceded. 
" Then you will go?” 
He looked at her, 
‘" Yes; 1 will go. Make yourself easy; my 
peccadilloes shall never trouble you again.” 
He looked at the cold, haughty face of the 
been all goodness to ; gaze 
was 


gone, 

t the door was closed behind her 
husband Lady Sybil’s head went down Into her 
two hands fn the abandonment of . 
could have behaved so falsely |" 
she sobbed, ‘I would not have belleved it o! 
him if I had not known {+ to be true, His 
manner, too, for a tine, seemed the personifi- 
really, for half a moraent, 
once I began to think that there might be a mis- 
take, but, with all the sia of ft, he never denied 
it, 1 must never see hina again, or I should be 
forgiving him, because, oh | because I have found 
it all out at last—I love him! Ilove him! He 
has wooed me so patiently and ao fort Ly, 
that at lact he has got 
have known It only for . Now I must go 
and tell mamma all about it, She'll be on Eric's 
aide, of course [” 

Lady Sybil stooped and picked up some of the 
French chocolate creams that her kind husband 
had brought her. She wished then that she had 
recelved them more iously ; some she put 
away, two ghe put in her mouth. 

Oa goln down to break the news of br 
eepara’ lien her husband sbs could not find 
her mother. 

“The Conntess has gone out, my lady, sud 
taken nurse and baby with her {a the carriage, 
announced a servant, 

“Then I'll go out, too,” commented Lady 
Sybil ; ‘I shall be stified if L-stay in this houee 
any longer. I never had Seuch difficulty ia 
breathing {” 


She saw the dog-cart drive ap to the front 
door, and Eric's portmanteau placed In ft, Eo 
looked up at her window, perhaps half bo: to 
catch a last glimpae of her, but she drew . 

“To tha Wincome Station,” he sald, taking 
his seat by the coachman., ‘'Sharp, Bent, or w? 
shall lose the 4 20 train.” 

Then, as hs drove off quickly, sing Ehghas 
realised that her husband was gove from her. 

Bat I won't givs way properly uutil to- 
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” she commented, “or people will be re- 
a Oy my red eyes. I shall have plenty of 
time to grieve in ; 1 have got a long, desolate ilfe 
before me,” 


OHAPTER XVIIL 


Ir would have taken ropes to have dragged 
Lady Sybli to Nest Bank when she started out 
from the Manor. Of all people In the world that 
she most desired to svold at that in 25 
time was any of the Norths, They would have 
to be told everything eventually, but Lady Sybil 
preferred for ft to be broken fn a different 
manner to her going and braving !t ont defiantly, 

In her heart she thought she was dolng right, 
and that no other course of retallation was open 
to her, thovg’ it cost her dear ; and perhaps she 
bad o half hope that some of the North family 
might agree with her on Stanley’s account, yet 
she had no desire to face them straight off; 
nevertheless, so 1b was to be, 

In taking the opposite road to Neat Bank Lad 
Sybil did just the thing she had wished to avold, 
She came face to face with Rath, Ley, and Mrs. 
George North, True, she might have turned 
when about a couple of yards im front of them, 
or bolted through a five-barred gate, but to do 
so would have pronounced eo nnd ab once ; 
so, awkward as it war, she stood her ground, 

‘Out alone!” exclaimed Mrs, Arthur, who 
looked upon Lady Sybil, guarded 9s she was by 
a loving mother and ted husband, ae the beat 
cherished plant in existence. ‘‘ Well, wonders 


“Perhaps loweliness fe a treat sometimes,” 
suggested Rath, who had quite taken her proj 
ry om . — — long since as Ley’s 
" Ww 6 to slip away from my y 8 
Gwyaned and Nest, How fs baby Tod 

"He seems cross,” repiled Lady Sybil, wonder- 
ing how she could slip away. 

“Bables seom naturally fretful,’’ laughed Mrs, 
Arthur, who had nona, 

" ~ I ree hy — (Ma mmnngg Rath, “ They 
require attention, Syi hi 
left your husband ves om genbeet tei 

“Indeed, no!” rejotved Lady Sybil, atiffly, 
‘Baxter isin the carrlage with him. Mamma 
nearly always takes him out,” 

Rath rather marveiled at the banicur af Lady 
S$ “ook ae Ay — she wae so gentle, 

g eo 5a t 
he dee ject might be uncongenial, 

“Have you beard the lates) news about Sian- 
ley i” she asked, 

Lady Sybil was interested directly, 

a" What ts it?” she asked, eagerly, 

Tell her, Ley,” sald Ruth, looking at her 
i> a laughing, 

" Why, Syb, tp is very good news,” spoke u 
ees oe coins to turn and oneal 
respectable mem socle' 
—— tc mend, eh |” dca cinandee ec} 
-, 280 spesch waa enigmatical to Lady Sybil, 
She looked her surprise, Although she Laee he 
had sold ont of the army, she was in !gaorance 
of his various escapades, cave that one terrible 
= nny life which her mother had related 

ore her marriage for the of settin 
ber against him, but which bo did not credit 
She supposed Ley sliaded hdéwever to that, 

"What fs the news t” she gaked. 

“T wonder Eric did nob tell you; he wae full 
ot itn bis way home, You teeuber ble od 

«love, Las Penrhyn—the-- 
ane ray = hyn—the---one who 


Lady Sybil bowed her head, she could not 
speak for the conflicting emotions that were 


" Stanley has got engaged to her.” 


afternoon, end only that morulag 

be never had ter pode sant'ie bs 

ala for hart’ could care for another as he 
Things awam before her a 
"Te ls hoped they will ‘Ayres ad a 
Her tone was bitterly sarcastic. Ruth took 


oe 








it bog Lady Sybil understood the sftuation as 


“There ie very little chance, fg there?” she 
said, taking J.ady Sybil’e arm for a chat, and 
leading the way. ‘'I pity her, don’t you?” 

“Ob, Ido not know!” was the reply, given 
{fn « splrit of opposition, ‘I should say there 
is wach of a muchness. She Is no great 

oa,” 


* No, but think of his fli-doings ; think-——” 

**T never altogether believed that,” declared 
Lady Sybil, scarcely knowing what she said in 
the thoughts that were surging her brain as to 
whether she need have gone the length of partiog 
from her husband for the eake of one who was 
evidently worthless, even if her husband had de- 
celved her 


“ Nod believe {t1'’ exclaimed Rath, energet!- 
cally, aud stopping In her excitement so that 
the others went before her; ‘' but I can swear 
to it, Why, Ley was attacked by him and re- 
celved that wound which left the great scar on 
his temple, Besides, the fright and alarm nearly 
whet speakin ' erfed 

, $ are you g about?” qu 
Lady Sybil, forgetting her sorrow In curfosity. 

“Stanley’s attempt to rob the house; his 

with thieves and scamps ; hise——” 

’ Did—Stanley—do—that? Is it-——i” 

*Ie ib possible you never heard!” exclaimed 


yout Perhaps he does nos wish you—however, 
now that that isa thing of the past, there can 
be no harm fn telling. The Squire, of courze, fs 
in ignorance. He knows that Stanley had got 
very low in his money affairs, because he helped 
Reine Gey vc iidies es tethn?” of 


Then Rath recounted ali that has been already 
told, and Lady Sybil listened {n horror to a tale 
iain met al in her innocence of hay ot 

tles, upon Stanley as a fiend. And 
that was the man she had once loved with all 
the ardour of her heart, That was the man 
whom she resented so bitterly befug separated 


om, 

“Of course, we must remember that Stanley 
had not a farthing In bis possession a6 the time,” 
continued ltuth, “and that he was starving; yet 
I never cau forget that he would sooner have 
killed Ley than have been caught if Prince, 
whom I had loosed, had not sprang on Stanley 
and prevented him. Prince, dear dog, never 
in ed between the brothers, thinking, we 
supposed at first, that they were In fun; but 
when Ley was getting the worst of {t then he 
flew to the rescue.” 

“Bat about you was the worst!” exclaimed 
Lady Sybil. ‘* Could any man be such a monster 
as to wish to run off with-——1” She stopped 
in sudden recollection. “Was nob her case 
analogous? She was ‘his brother’s wife,’ and 
would he not have stolen her, though, in a more 
barefaced and shameless way, Inasmuch as she 
would have been privy to the arraugement /”’ 

“Oh, Rath!” she exclaimed, clutching ber 
aister-In-law's arm, “are all the Norths un- 


principled ! 

Mra, Layland North thought for a moment 
that her communication had been too abrupt, 
It had evidently turued Lady Sybil’s brala, 

“Sybil!” she exclaimed in amazement, “you 
ask that question with such a husband as you 
have got, and mine scarcely leas good! I am 
astonished at you |!” 

“Tarn back with me,” pleaded Iady Sybil, 
hysterfoally, “and I will explain, Oh, Rath! I 
am beside myself with woe. I never knew until 
to-day how dearly I love Eric, and just as I 
make the discovery he Is lost to me alte rether, 
I will tell you all in a few minutes,” 

Rath letened in breathless astonishment to her 
alster-in-law’s distress, 

“*Yoa belleved that againat Eric!” abe ox- 
claimed, when Lady Sybil stopped. ‘* How could 
yout I donot think f should have harboured 
such a suspicion for a moment,” 

Ss Bub you knew Stanley’s character better.” 

“T ought to have had mors falth, thouga, in 
Eric's honour,” was the significant reply. 

* Perhaps, boo, under the circumstancer, there 
was palilation—for Eric’s behaviour, 





Erle never wrote the letter,” declared Ruth, 
positively. " He fs one of the Chevalier Bayard 
type, sans peur ct sans reproche, that I am read 
ing with Ley about,” 

“ Bot whocould, then, unless {t was mamma {” 
deliberated Lady Sybil. 

“Ah! Ib would donbtleee be the Countesa.,” 
acquiesced Ruth, warmly. “She was strongly 
opposed to Stanley, She could not set you 
agalost him, so she took what seeme? to her a 
justifiable course; and now, Sybil, you ought to 
fo and thank her for {t.” 

"Twill ; bat Erle ! what can I do about him! 
He will wever, never forgive me, even If—!f I was 
wrong-—he———"’ 

“Oh, Erle will be bach before nightfall!” 
aseerbed Rath. 

"Nothe, I wae so dreadful to him, I spurned 
him, I would not listen toa word. Ob, Rath, 
help me!” 

“TI tell you what!" exclaimed Ruth, fn hot 
partisanship, ‘'ff Eric does not return to-night 
Ley shall go after him to-morrow,” 

“Bat we don’t know where hie fs!” 

“We will findout. Never feac; we will get 
him back by this time to-morrow.” 

“Oh, dGo—do!” exclaimed Lady Sybil, 
“ Even {f he did write that letter I 
can forgive him ; but——” 

“ He never did write It,” declared Rath again, 
strenuously, "J will take my oath on that.” 





CHAPTER XIX, 


In less than an honr later a warm interview 
was going on between the Countess of Glencorn 
and her dangbter, 

You confess, Sybil, that with no greater 
warrant than the word of that scamp that you 
accused your husband of cruelty and basenese,” 
sald Lady Glencorn., 

“TI did i" sobbed Lady Sybil, 

“A husband whoee uniform kindness and 
steadfast devotion have been unparalleled.” 

But, mamma! remember, I did not knew 
that you would— would——” 

*€ No | you could not be sure that I conld be 
unprincipled enough to descend toa decel! to part 
you from an utter scoundre!,” 

"You did eyll that good might come!” 

“TY did. If separating you by any means from 
Stanley could be evil, I but used his weapons 
againet himself. He was fond of declaring that 
all — was fair in love or war,” 

Laby Sybil etarted., 

“Ah! you have heard him use thad argr- 
ment,” 

“ Bat, Sybil, do not let ua waste tims in die- 
cussing the pros and cons, Write to your 
busband and recall him. Apologize for your 
treatment of him, and-—-—’”’ 

“Oh, mamma, I do nob know where he has 
gone!” cried Lady Sybil, 

"You don’t know!” reiterated the Countess 
fn dismay, “ Bg have done for yourself, 
You have forfel the best husband fn Chrie- 
tendom.”’ 

*T have!” sesented Lady Sybil, bursting into 
tears. ‘Ob, he was good te me, mamma! ” 

" Don’t I keep saying so? Was I not cognisant 
of the fact, when I lowered myself to get him for 
you! And of this one thing be aseured, Sybil, 
that ifI had not separated you from Stanley 
North he would have relinquished you, in all 
probability, himself—unless, and this fs a con- 
sideration, he seb too great a store on your 
money.” 

Don’t mamma! don’t mention that man’s 
name to me,” 

“My dear, I!—come In!” she broke off 
abruptly, Jeannette entered. 

** My lady, the master left this note fc rlyou on 
his dressing-table, Markham has but just found 


t. 
Lady Sybil selzed the miselve, and tore ft open, 
Jeannette could not help remarking the eager- 
ness as she turned to leave the room, 


"My Mucu tovep Wire (read Sybil), 


“When you receive this I shall have left 
you forever. I little thought {t would come to 
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this, for I have loved you always with the utmost 
devotion, and shall do so until my dyiog day. 
This affection, however, has not, it seeme, been 
reciprocal, and whilst I was loading you with 
tenderness your heart was bestowed elsewhere, 
The discovery is a bitter blow to me—nothing 
bot inceseant travelliog can help me to bear it. 
Waat you meant sbout my unprincipled behav- 
four I know not. I never did anything to 
separate you and Stanley. How could I when I 
had no knowledge thas you cired for him? 
Moreover, dearly as I loved you, I would never 
have married you had I been aware that your 
heart was nob wholly mine. I used to wonder at 
your manner when we were firsj united. All 
{s explained now. Good-bye, darlingi May you 
always be happy, is the sincerest wish of your 
affectionate husband, 
‘6 Eero 


starting from Hall to-night 
orway. 


‘‘He bas gone! gone!” sobbed Lady Sybil, 
throwing herself on the grouad, 

The Countess snatched the note up and perused 
tb. Ringing the bei], she said,— 

‘* Te)l James to fly for Mr. Leyland North, I 
want him here fostantly.” 

That command roused Lady Sybil. 

“*T will run myself!” she exclaimed. 

The Counteas did not attempt to etop her ; she 
knew action was the best remedy for such grief 
aa her daughter was experiencing. 

“‘Tonly hope we may not be too late,” she 
thought. ‘‘ Here's a pretty kettle of fish, and I 
am to blame! not that I regret my be- 
haviour, butI ought to have confessed to my 
share in the matter. Sybil ought to have been 
told ; yet I never could make out whether she 
really cared for him. That is settled, at any 
war ; I only wish we were as sure of getting Ecic 

¢ Mg 


When Leyland was started on his delicate 
misefon, there was nothing to be done but wait. 

Lady Sybil was so overwhelmed with grief 
that no one thought of blaming her for her con- 
duc, though everyone wondered that ehe could 
doubt her husband, 

Stanley, who was stayiog at Nest Bank, in high 
feather at the respectability and position his en- 
gagoment with Lady Jadith had restored to him, 
sneered at Sybil’s fears. 

“She always was a foolish, weak-minded 
creature,” he averred. 

“She might be where you were concerned,” 
retorted Rath, who never could bring herself to 
= of her husband's brother, though ehe 

Forgiving was not the same as forgetting, and, 
perhaps, though she knew it not, she scarcely 
even did the former. 

**Umph!” declared the concelted fellow, 
stroking his moustache complacently, ‘' Sybil 
always was fond of me ; but, dear, dear, so are 
all the dear creatures. I am quite a slave to 
them.” 

It was on the tip of Rath’s tongue to vehe- 
mently deny that she shared such sentiments, 
when Mrs, George N.rth wisely put in her epoke, 
and aaved a disagreement, 

“Teuppoee tt is settled that you return to the 
army?” she said, 

*' Decidedly ; but not into my old regiment.” 

‘Whore, shen }” demanded the Squire, throw- 
oe hie paper. ‘* Won't they have you 
bac ” 


‘IT ebould prefer a commission in the Horse 
Guards,” sald Stanley, ignoring the latter part 
of hie father’s query. ‘Fine men of my typs 
are ats premium.” 

** You certainly have height,” aasented the 
Squire. 

Stanley North winced. He wae nob generally 
thia-ekinned, bub he took exception to that 
apeech, I; {mplied that he had nothing besides ; 
yet the Squire had been guileless of intending 
any sarcasm, 

“Helght, and shortly » titled wife,” he ob- 
served, with a sneer, 

Squire North did not set the same value on a 
titie that he had once done, Lady Sybil had nob 


“PS —I pro 
on a tour futo 





brought any greater power or happiness to his 
home that he could see than had Rutt, the lowly- 
born, who was mistress of his house and his 
prime favourite. As for her childrev, Gwynned 
aud Nes*, they were his pride and delight, mach 
nicer than the squalling baby Lionel, or shy Hilde, 
the joy of the George North's household, 

**One title In the family would have done,” 
he declared, “especially if it gives a wife power 
to cast off her husband as Lady Sybil has cast 
off my heir.” 

‘* Eric was eoft, or he would have kept the 
whip band over her better—nae I shall do over 
Jodith,” laughed Stanley. 

The Squire sighed, 

** Well, you each know your own affairs, and I 
daresay Sybil fe miserable enough now.” To 
which they all assented. 

Truly Lady Sybil was miserable enov No 
comfort could she find—not a particle, turn 
which way abe might. But che bore her sorrow 
best alone, Pity, sympathy, she flew from ft. 
Her dear, good husband was gone, and all—all 
through her fault! She was too severe on her- 
self then, though she did right to blame herself 
for the way she had despatched him. 

Darkness, when it came, brought no relief, 
She never closed her eyes throughout the long, 
long night. 

When the day dawned that was to bring her 
happiness, or elee that was to redouble her 
misery, eahe rose and bathed her face and 
dressed 


Leyland could not be back much before eleven, 
and between then and rising seemed an inter- 
minable age. She spent her time in conjecturing 
what was to be her fate. She thought she was 
prepared for both possibilities ; whilst, In reality, 
she never glan at the probability of Ercle’s 
not comiog back. 

The Countess, too, helped her to keep ap that 
opinion. Seeing at breakfast time the ravages 
that one night’s grief had made, she did her beat 
to cheer her daughter. 

‘‘A short time, aud we shall have the travel- 
lers here,” declared the Countess, cheerlly, 
“ Then we will all be happy together.” 

* And, mamms, you might have. kidneys ready 
for Eric,” spoke up Lady Sybil. “He likes 
them so, aud he {a sure to have scarcely tasted a 
bit alnce bs left.” 

That was the first time Lady Sybil had ever 
remarked on a Ifking of her husband’, 
Hitherto she had always been too indifferent on 
the point, seemingly, to notice. 

The Countess, as the time drew near, grew 
very flurried. Suppose Leyland should be too 
late, or worse still, suppose Eric was to mount 
the high horse as your conscientious men do 
aometimes, and decline to return, it would kill— 
yon, a felt sure it would kill her sensitive 

ter 


aughter. 

And what Lady Glencorn dreaded came to 
pass. Leyland returned alone, She wae on the 
Jook-out, Bat Lady Sybil was before her. A 
loud scream apprised Lady Glencorn of the fact. 
She rushed into the hall to find Lady Sybil fall- 
ing fainting at Leyland’s feet. 

“I was too late,” he said, hurriedly; “the 
Fairy Queen had been gone an hour before I 
reached Hull.” 


Lady Sybil revived as they carried her into 
the alr, and pleced her on the eame seat where 
her husband only the previous day had taken 
such a tender leave of her before going on busi- 
ness into Wincome. 

Did ft all return to her? Large tears fell from 
the blue wistfal eyes and splashed down on her 
pale cheeks, 

“You see, Sybil,” said Leyland, soothingly, 
“it is only a little extra delay. I shall follow 
him directly, and——-” 

‘He will never come back,” declared Lady 
Sybil, in a strangely repressed tone. 

** OF course he wilJ,” laughed the Conntess, 
aneasily, ‘ His love fs all yours, he tells you so ; 
he will only too gladly return. when he learus 
how anxtous you are for him.” 

“Be will never retarp, I feel it. I know It,” 
was the reply. ‘“ He is too proud. Moreover, 
who knows but what there might be an accident, 
I shall not see him again. I havean inward con- 





mooie’ 


viction. A long Ife of explation lles before me, 
Bat please leave me alone! I would prefer ¢o 
uiet,” 


q 

She bore her trouble so undemonstratively 
that they fancied she was golng to be braver 
than they had expected. Instead of which, 
directly they left her Lady Sybil fainted of 
again, Perhaps her unresb of the previous night 
had predisposed her. 

Oae entering the Manor House somes tan 
minutes later saw her lying there, and hastencd 
to her aide, 

Lady Sybil was coming round then. Bat she 
lay with closed eyes fu a half-conscious state. 

. My Sytll fheuaht foe Bry in her ear. 

iy Sybil t it was bab part of a bliss. 
fal dream, and did not strive to rouse herself, 

“Sybil, my own ! can you forgive?” 

siren en - woe ag hee o low tone, 

Lal asleep peak | ] 

Lady ee jumped ap wide awake, and fully 
restored to consciousness then, Waked to find 
her husband bending over her. Eat she cond 
not belleve it, Eric had steamed away Ic the 
Fairy Queen. This washis ghost. He had died, 
and his spirit alone was with her. 

“I wae very wrong, very wrong, Eric,” she 
moaned, “I jadged you too hardly, Oh! let 
gon poe 

‘art! was stopped. was clasped 
ia her husband’s arms, There was nothing wraith. 
like about him. He was very substantial and 
unghost like. 

‘Ie it really you, Eric!” she demanded, sud. 
denly becoming aware that {t was verily her hus- 
band back in the fiesh, “Bat how,” clinging to 
him, “have youcome! Oh, ErietI am ao giad, 
You will forgive me?” 

A shower of on the fair, sweet face was 
his answer. 

“Bat did you not go in the Pairy Quzen?” she 
reiterated. 

“No, dear wife! I could not leave without 
another attempt to set straight what seemed a 
— crooked matter. Can you not love me, dear, 

forget Stan——” 

“Hash!” she sald, laying her hand over her 
hueband’s mouth, and nestling closer to him. 
“Do not mention that name—tit rem{nds mo of 
my foollsh wickedness. It recalls my egreglous 
blunder. I was blind, Erle, my love—blind. You 
are my sweetheart, and you alone. Ob! how 

1 I am'that you came back.” 

“So am I!” he answered with a sigh of in- 
effable content. " This is better than I expected. 
I was willing to live with you, even if you could 
not care for me, I was anxious to be by 
side if only on sufferance, I could not live away 


from you, Sybil.” 
“ Nelther could I from you!” she confessed, 
“Eric, Ecic! can ft be?” shouted Leyland’s 
vol 


oe ~~” 

ce. 

A minute later he and the Countess came up. 

" Eeic |” they both exclaimed, “how did you 
get here "’ 

‘* Walked from the station in your wake, Ley!” 
answered Eric, happily. ‘We must have 
travelled by the same train, Bat I never saw you 
until we got out at Leyton. I shouted to you, 
but you seemed in such a hurry, and mightily 
deaf, and you ——” 

“Then you did > the Fairy Queen?” 

" Scarcely, or I s' hardly bave been hers 
now. I repented of my step before I reached 
Wincombe, but my temper urged me on, How- 
ever, when I had pald my passage I felt I could 
ps1 without seelag once more whether Sybil 

not ba prevailed on to try and like me.” 

* No need to try!” she interposed. 

“So I returned, and——” 

“ And you need not follow Eric now to Hull,” 
sald the Countess, 

‘Luckily, I need not. All fs well that ends 


well. 
“Tt is I who ought to asy that!” spoke up the 
Countess. “I took 


. A an unwarrantabis 
interference In Eric's ” 

“ Which he forgives heartily,” ended Eric. ‘I 
think now I have got to the conclusion of my 
long, long wooing, and—-I am glad. At last my 
wife loves 


me; but we must not forget that had 


eyes ee Oke eS ee oe ee ae renee 


y 7 
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ob & for your assistance, dear 
Counter, that I igh t crertine been lictened 
to st all——” 

“ stll—” she began. 

“ Not another word,” Interrupted | Sybil, 
sbyly. “I join my thanks to Eric’s. I never 
could bave been so happy with anyone asI have 
been, and shall be wit . From to-day our 
real married life begine.” 

“You do nob regret losing a place in ths 
London season, Sybil!” said her husband, 
becsase—” 
“The one that we spent there together was 
sufficient for me,” she declared ; ‘but ff duty 
requires that we should return for a short time 
each year I willdo so, Bat all I wish for now ls 


your companionship.” 
“Thanks, sweet wife!” he said, kissing her 


fondly. reaiet ‘ened 








Two new sovgs dieticctly above the “4 
bave been sent to vs by the publisher, ¥ 
Thomas Holloway, of 78, New Oxford-street, W. 
“Tne Dream of Life” (words by M. E. Rourke, 
music by 0. Preston Wynne) is a really d t- 
fal which, if we are nob greatly 

Is des' to achieve a wide popularity. It 
persone eat Sates Goeanes ee i to make a 
popular success, ords and music alike are 
simple. The melody {s a particularly haunting 
one, and clings to the memory. When there are 
so many songs obviously written simply to sell, 
ib fe pleasant to come across one which has 
evidently come from the heart of the composer. 
“My Love for Ever and Aye” (words and musle 
by Karl Monckton) fs also a fine song, tuneful, 
natural and simple. It belongs to the best type 
of drawing-room songs, and should achieve a 
great vogue during the comfvg season. The 
songs are published at 2°. each, but any reader 
by mentioning this journal can obtain either 
song, direct from the publisher, Thomas Holloway, 
78, New Oxford-street, London, W. for 23d, in 
stamps, The two songs will be eent for five 
penny stamps. 

Tue Japanese divide the twenty-four hours 
Into twelve of which alx belong to the 
night, and six to the dey, thelr day beginning at 
cuntrise and ending at eunaet. Whether the day 
or night be long or short, there are always six 
periods in each, To attain this the characters or 
numerals on the scale are adjustable ; two of 
them are set, one to sgree with the sunrise, the 
other with snneet, and the four characters be- 
tween them divide the e {nto equal portions, 
Thus, when the period of daylight is longer than 
the night, the dey hours will be proportionately 
longer than those at night. Another peculiarity 
in their scale is that they use only six characters, 
those from four to nine, and-there read back- 
ward, 

Tae Sunticnt AtManac for 1900, published 
by Messre. Lever Brothers, Port Sa t, the 
manufacturers of the well-known Sunlight Soap, 
is just tohand, We have no hesitation in ssying 
that the latest edition of this annua! publication 
fs all that it te claimed to be by {ts publishers, 
namely, “s home treagury of information for all 
members of the household.” The book is 
excellently printed in two colours, and topical 
ambjecte form a striking feature of the 
Almansc. The ealendar contalas an epltome 
of historical events, and there are likewise a 
concise calendar, a harvest calendar, and an 
angier's calendar, in addition to the usual budget 
of tabular and statistical matter. Ladice will 
find & particular Interest in the articles on *' The 
Ideal Woman,” “Home Millinery,"’ “ National 
Taste In Dresa, 
Needlework,” and ‘'Self-Measurement,” whilet 
& “Guide to good and pure food, with hints on 
the detection of adulteration,” has been specially 
Written for the Sanlight Almanac. There fe also 
an article on the Paris Exhibition In 1900 There 
Sre many other good and useful things in the 
publication, but the articles mentioned above 


will su ‘fice to Indicate the character and scope of 
the coxtente, 





Wire tén or twelve years the Rasslan army 
has increased, on a footing, from 800,000 
men to 860,000; that of France has grown 
from 520,000 to 580.000 ; Germany has increased 
her 450,000 men by 135,000 more; and Austria 
bas raised the number of ber soldiers from 
800,000 ‘to 395,000. The expenditure of Great 
Britain on her army and navy has grown withio 
the same period from £31,000,000 to nearly 
£46,000,000, and we shall probably spend about 
a million and a half more in the coming year. 

THs wells fn parts of Arizona have recently 
become producers of hot water, and apprehension 
is felt by many of the residents of the regions 
affected that they are about to become partl- 
elpante [In a grand volcanic drama. In some of 
the weils the tempsrature water of the well roee 
twenty degrees fa a» eingle night, Ina few the 
phenomenon disappeared soon after its ap- 
pearance. Io 9 mojority of the cases, however, 
the welle fairly steam from their newly-acquired 
heat. The first known of this curious state of 


ty 

south of Phoenix, had suddenly become hot, It 
was four days thereafter that the phenomenon 
fret waa noticed a dozen miles west of that city. 
A test at one well showed a tem re of 
nearly one hundred degrees, No difference Is 
noted in wells in the immediate vicinity of 
Phoenix, The line of subterranean beat wave 
follows the general dfrection of the Sierra Es- 
trella mountalnr, » volcanic chain lying imme- 
diately south of the Gila river. Thence {t sppears 
to continue on In the direction of the qua 
Hale mountains, near which are s number of 
large and modern volcanic cones and hills of 
drifted volcanic ash. Farther to the east the 
lava flows are so geologically modern as to have 
overwhelmed in a number of places the cliff dwell- 
ings of the ancients. 
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CLIFFE COURT. 


—10i— 


OHAPTER I. 


Amone the show places of W—-shire few houses 
rank so bigh—none higher—-than the grey stone, 
bottlemented erection known ae Cuiiffe Court. Ib 
Ifes In 9 hollow, surrounded by park-like lands, 
where chestuuts form in the springtime wonder- 
fal avenues of columned bloom, and, later on, 
dim green vistas that give faraway glimpses of 
sunny uplands, clothed with verdure whose 
luxurfance bears sufficient evidence of the fer. 
tility of the sol). 

The Cliffee have lived there for generations, 
farther back than there fs any necessity to count, 
avd have ever held their own smougst the high- 
est of England’s arfstocracy. They are a repre- 
sentative family, too—bave given famous soldlere, 
statesmen, Jawyers, and orators to their country, 
and take a foremost place in her hiatory. In the 
early Georgian era they were distinguished even 
in that famous Ifterary circle whose sayings and 
doings have come down fn faint echoes to our 
nineteenth century ears, Amid the brilliant 
revels of the restoration no name was better 
known at Charles’s idle, thriftless pleasure-loving 
court, and thelr fame, reaching back to the 
battles of the Roses, of Agincourt, and Cressy, 
claimed {is highest distinction In the chivalrous 
days of the Crusades, when in defence of hie 
faith, and against the infidel Saladin, a Cliffe 
fought side by side wich his king, and by his 
reckless courage almost tarnished the laurels of 
Richard the Lion-hearted himseif. 

If, a8 years went by, the glory of their name 
suffered any diminution, the same could not be 
sald of their wealth ; for, curiously enough, the 
family had very few pnge hanno, and so the 
m and estates came in one direct line. 
The last Lord Cifffe, when he died, left three 
children, Everard the eldest, Alec the second, and 
a daughter, who married young, and had one 
child, also a daughter. 

Everard resembled his father in disposition, 
being haughty and overbearing, and {mplac- 





able ; but for all that he was extremely popular 
In his character of landlord—an effect perhaps 
due to the lavieh horpltallty he evinced in his 
own house, and the careless freedom with which 
he acattered his money. 

Over Alec's fate a sort of half-shadow rested, 

He had bad a quarrel with his fasher and gone 
away, when very young, to Australla--then con- 
sidered & perfect Hl Dorado, where gold was to 
be picked up in the streete—and he had never 
come back, 

Intelligence of his severe illness arrived In 
England very soon after his father’s own decease, 
and the new Lord Cliffe went to Melbourne 
himself for the purpose of seeing him and got 
there just fn time to watch him breathe his last. 

After thie he remained away somo years, 
having extended his travele to America and the 
Todiee, and when he come back he brought with 
bim a boy, whom he Introduced as his nephew, 
and Alec’s son; in other words, as bis heir, for he 
had announced bis Intention of never marrying, 
and there seemed no probability of his breaking 
his word. 

Who the lad’s mother had been, and in what 
way his father met her, was never known; and 
although at first some vague rumours had acan- 
dalized the neighbourhood, they gradually died 
out as years wend by, and Hubert Cilffe, who, 
after taking his degree at Cambridge, returned to 
the Vourt and devoted himself to the life of a 
country gentleman, was about as popular as any 
man in W—shire, 

On the particular morning of which I write, 
he was standing in the room he was pleased to 
dignify with the uame of ‘‘ study,” but which 
showed few algna of the propriety of its appella- 
= for . was scattered from end i = 

Ww bozing-glover, guns, and a choloe 
a of er bottles, while the only indica- 
tions of rena consisted Nes or Ase — 
Ing ne rown carelessly on the ta 

" Sakenn be the atricb sense of the word, 
Bubert Cliffe could hardly have been called hand- 
some, but his stature and proportions were as 
symmetrically formed as the Iimbr of a young 
Apollo, and he seemed as strong aa Hercules 
himeelf. 


He had a falr, sunburnt face, with blue eyes 
and short, criep, curly hair, Some people said 
his amile was effeminate ln !ts winning sweetness, 
bud those were nob physlognomiate, and they 
ignored the fact that the red curves of his lpe 
betrayed a very macculine firmness and strength 
of will, even obstinacy, on occasion. 

He was dreseed fo a plain coat and kalcker- 
bockerr, and at the present moment his oceu 
pation consisted in adjusting some fishfag-tackle 
that seemed to have got ous of order, but which 
he put by when the door opened to give entrance 
to his nncle, a man of over middle-age with fron- 
grey halr, eyes like steel, and an froperioue, 
but stil) nob unkfod, expreesion of countenance, 

“] have jast had a letter from your cousin, 
the Countess De Roubais,” he said, taking from 
an envelope a sheet of thick, eatin-like paper, or 
which a monogram, fantastically entwined, wae 
stamped in scarlet and gold beneath a coroneb. 
She says she will be here to-day in time for 
dinner, so you must give up your tennis fu order 
to meet her at the sbatfon.” 

" Coming to-day |" echoed the young man, as 
he took the note and glanced at ite contentr, 
“J thought she eaid she shouldn't be in England 
until next week }” 

“So she did, but like the rest of her sex, she 
seems to bea creature of whims and caprices, and 
there’a no acccunting for her fancles However, 
the sconer she comes the better ploased I chalk 
be, so her fickleness does not matter fo thie 
case.” 

Hubert Cliffe had seated himself on the edge 
of the table, and wau looking ab the letter, which 
he still had hold of—perbaps trying to decipher 
from the writing some indications of the character 
of the scribe, and coming to the conclusion that 
she must be dainty in ber appo!ntments and fond 
of the acent of violets, for a subtle perfume stole 
from the paper and suggested those flowers, which 
happened to bs his owu favourites 

‘ Strange that, being first cousins, we should 
never have met!” he observed. 
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‘ Not strange at all, considerlag the prejadic 
mother 7 Lor 


ag 
, and then fell into a reverfe that 
for its object his cousin, the young 


Lord Cliffe watched him with some Intentness, 
his bashy grey brows knit together In a frown of 
contemplation, that, however, seemed of a - 
gant rather than disagreeable natars, and 
which he presently roused himself hy going to 
the window—a French casemented one, opening 
on to the terrace at the side of the house, 

The view from it was very lovely, for it com- 
prised the park, where deer were herding to- 
gether under the shelter of wide-branchsd trees, 
whose follage wae now in the perfection of Its 
summer verdure, while In the distance was a 
background of bloe hills, the summits of which 
melted fmperceptibly into the misty steel-like 
Une of the horlzun. 

“JT should thivk Olarice would acknowledge 
that nothing in her adopted France can beat 
Cilffe Court,"’ be said, with all the pride of 
possession, and all the Jobn Bul! prejadice against 
anything foreign In his vulce as bespoke, ‘* After 
all thelr talk of the ‘sunny South ’ I'll back old 
England againsb any place on the globe for 
eplendfd scenery, and certainly no country fn the 
world can boast such fine family estates,” 

“Perhaps not,” responded Hubert, who had 
joined him abt the window, and was lighting a 
elgar, "but that is easily explained by the fact 
_ only In England fs the law of entafl in 
‘orce.”” 

“Hum!” muttered the Viscount, turning 
away, rather fmpatiently. 

st your dor, my dear uncle,” said 
Hubert, half-laug’ “T had forgotten for the 
moment your dislike to hearing it spoken of— 
you muab confess, though, that fs a mar- 
vellous help in keeping estates together. If the 
Ollfies had had power to leave their property as 
they Mked, your own Inheritance would probably 
have been a jess extensive one.” 

“ And I daresay you are congratulating your- 
self on the fact that I am powerless to will it 
away from you?” domsnded the old man, 
avinly, 

“T was not thinking of iv at that particular 
momont—still, if Ihad, 1 should very likely feel 
far from eorry that the Jaw’ Is as tb is,” was the 
candid reply, given with the gsy, good humour 
that was one of Hubert Ciiffe’s greatest charms. 

A strange look came fn his uncle's eyes, 

“Well, well, don’t you be too sure, young 
mwaa-~there’s many a slip ’twixt cup and lip, as 
you may find out later on; andI would not 
advise you to give me cause for wishing Cliffe 
should not have you for m master after my 
death |” he said, with a peculiar emphasis, that 
had the effect of enchalning Habert’s attention. 

'*T wonder what you mean by such an enig- 
matical declaration,’ he observed, ‘Io's not the 
first time by a good many you have thrown ont 
similar hinte, and I tell you what, Uncle 
ere, they’re deuced unpleasant, to say the 
east. 

“Then don’t provoke me lato saylog them.” 

** How can I a ib?” 

“ Easily enough—by carry 

Hubert’s brows came toge' 
we his ang aly” weit 

** You seem to forget that Iam a man myself, 
aud therefore at liberty to claim parfect freedom 
with regard to both words and actions,” he said, 


out my wishes.” 
in a way not 








als cbedlones time has by when an Im- 
t] mee to any o person’s — 
can be exacted from me. Your wishes will 
always receive a consideration that [ should de- 
cline giving to F reg commands,” 

The declara did not please Lord Cliffe—be 
was an antocrat who dhe had a right to 
pears my oP ‘be he and Brg ver not mo 
quently ates on this particular ut, 
in which he did not invariably come off victor. 

He checked the retort that was trembling on 
his lips, and walked up and down the room 
hefore he finally » and spoke again. 

"T bave no wish for quibbling with you, 
Hubert,” be remarked, In a conciliatory tone, 
“ The fact le, I want to talk to you serlously—on 
a matter that concerns you very nearly.” 

‘*T am all attention,” answered the young 
man, With whom resentment was an anknown 
sengation, and as be spoke he took » chair oppo- 


site to the ons on which Lord Cliffe had already | 


seated himsel!. 

“Well, then, I’ve been thinking it’s about 
(ime you married,” said the latter, plunging tato 
bie subject with characteristle sbruptness. 
“ Although I’m a bachelor myself I have a great 
belief In matrimony as an institution, and, In my 

the earlier It Is undertaken—by a man 
who Is Ina position to keep a wife—the better. 
Do you agree with me?” 

" Well—no, I can hardly say I do; but, as a 

matter of fact, I have scarcely given the subject 


a thought. 

“Then I may take ft for granted you have no 
sort of preference for anyone—your affections are 
not engaged, as novelists ay 4g 

Hubert laughe?d—a loud, clear, ringing laugh 
that had no shadow of embarrasement init, 
= was of itself sufficient answer to the ques- 

n. 
“You may certainly take it for granted.” 

* And yet you always seem to mein the thick 
of a flirtation with some girl or other,” sald the 
Viscount, unable to refrain from joining in his 
nephew's merriment, 

**So I am, and so I always shall be, without 
doubt, I'm in love with s dozen charming women 
ab the present moment, but I don’t like one 
better than another—and I suppose that ls what 
you mean,” 

"That is what I did mean, and as I’m satisfied 
on the point I feel encouraged to go on with 
what I was about saying, which fs, that the 
sooner you are married the better I shall be 


“Ah!” sald Hubert.’ “ Perhaps” -— still 
smiling--‘‘ you'll be good enough to select the 
lady for ma, and thus save me ail trouble in the 
matter,” 

6 That ts exactly my intention,” was the grave 
and une reply ; “‘ and I hope, and think, 
you will approve of my cholce, which fs your 
Cousin Clarice.” 

* Clarice 1” exclaime’ the young man, his face 
changing, ‘' But I do not know her.” 

"You won't be able to make that excuse in 
twenty-four hours’ and I have not the 
slightest doubt but what she wii! fascinate you 
as she seems to fascinate other men, She is 
young, and very beautiful, as well as clever, and 
she fs of our own blood, I do not see what more 
you can wish for In a wife.” 

There was silente for a few minutes, From 
his uncle’s manner Hubert saw that the proposal, 
so far aa he was concerned, wae nob only made in 
oak ee gee a a ib ae fe ae ly 

t and consideration, an proba 
become a cherished plan, upon thd fulfilment of 
which he had eet bis heart. To him it sounded 
Lumens § fn the extreme. He was inclined to 
like and feel interested In his cousin, but was 
certainly far from wishing to bind himself to a 
woman he had never seen. 

“Your suggestion is prematore, ancle,” he 
said, ab last; ‘“‘you ought to have walted a 
month before saying this to me, and then I 
should have been fn a better position to reply 


to you.” 

whoa in the meaotime you would perhaps 
have neglected opportunites of paying court to 
Lady De Roubaix! No, I think it is wise to tell 
you my wishes now that you will be able to carry 





and 
acknowledge ff I were 
—which I have no intex- 
taken steps towards 
th her—for of course 
ther’s part {n our quarrel—and 
havs invited her bere with a certain object to 
3 and it remains for you to fulfil that 
object, or to incur my very serious displeasure. 
Do you understand ?” 
tone was imperious, even threatening, and 
Hubert felt somewhat startled by It. No one 
knew Lord Cillffe’s temper better than himeelf, 
and he was wise enough not to wish to rouse [b 
in the present fnstance by contradiction. 

“* You have omitted one very {mportant item 
tn your ” he sald, “TI mean the lady's 
congent. I can hardly flatter myself she will loze 
her heart directly she sees me.” 

not, bab when two young peopls are 

living in the same house for any as’ of time, 

and are given opportanities, probability ls 

they will fall In love with each other, or, at 

least, that the woman will fall in love with the 

man, and as there is no one In the neighbourhood 

whose rivalry you need fear, i don’t anticipate 

on that score. I'll leave you now to 

over what I've sald ; and remember that I 

have some right to demand your compliance 
with my plans.” 

He went out, anmindfal of the flush of 

that. had risen to Hubert’s brow, aud 
would probably have found expression fo 
hasty words had he not been alone. 

Oftentimes before Liord Cilffe had attempted 
to exercise a despotic authority over his nephew, 
and had sometimes succeeded because the latter 
had been too indolent to make a violent oppo- 
sition, or to fight for the exerciee of his indspen- 
met but = that the oe had _ 

opted galled young man, and he remain 
for some time with his eyes fixed In gloomy meiii- 
tation on the carpet, 

Soon, however, his face cleared, and he rose 
half-leughing, and dismissed she subject of their 
conversation from his mind—as he had a way of 
dismissing all themes that were not pleasant, 

His was a nature which shook off trouble as « 
duck shakes off water; hitherto fe had shows 
him her sunniest side, and he was not one to look 
for s crumpled petal amongst the rose-leaves-- 
his temper was too sweet, and his philosophy 
too nod to accept the goods the gods gave 
him feel thankful for them. 

Certainly he was one of fortune’a favourites, 
and perhaps a ‘ittle hardship would do him good 
—might harden him, and help him {a buckling on 
thearmour which man must wear when ie 
goes forth to fight in the battle of life! 


CHAPTER IL. 


Tae Countess De Roubaix was to arrive at six 
o’clock, ao a few minutes before that time Hubert 
Cliffe was driven to the statlon In so stately 
jr on hog by & pair of spirited, perfect! 


ys. 
Cliffe was & quiet little station, roused [nto a 
fictitious state of quasi-excltement about twice a 
day, when the London trains came In, and re 
iapsing after that Into its normal condition of 
stagnancy, It had no walting-room, bub 4 
sort of wooden penthouse served asa refuge for 
passengers when [t rained, and there were sundry 
oa and grimy-looking dens attached to 
booking-office, where it Is 


ticket taken. 

The Cliffe carriage was not the only one fn 
waiting that day—a small basket phaeton, with a 
palr of mouse-coloured ponies, stood just outside, 
and Hubert re it, and when he reached 
the platform looked out for its owner—a young 
woman with a fair and extremely sweet face, and 
an air of distinction her appearance 
that at once her ran) 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, Lady 
Csrlydn,” sald the young man, raising hie hat, 
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and extending his hand, “ Are you contemplating 
a journey, maylesk?” . 

“Oh, nol Ihave only come to meet a friend 
who is to arrive by the six eight. 

* ¢om London 1” 

«She will have to pass through London, but 
she (id live in the North. Her father was a 
clergyman in Yorkshire, and she has jusb lost 
nt Poor thing!” commented Habert, whose 
nature it is was to sympathise with ony sort of 

ne, “Is she going to stay here long!” 

“YT don’t know, but I hope eo, Ib fs four 
yeare since I saw ber, #0 J daresay we shall fiad 
each other s good deal —at least, she will 
think Iam,” added Lady Carlyon, with a melan- 
choly smile that the micet unobservant of by- 
standers would have sald belonged to a woman 
with a story. g 

They stayed talking until she shrill whistle of 
the engine announced ite advent, and then {i 
rushed into the station with cloudy puff of 
vaporous steam, and wavered s minut, panting 


and tating until brought to a final standstill ' 
te tform, 


in front of the pla’ a i. 

There were passengers. young 
alim girl dressed in binck out of a second- 
class carriage, but Fiubert ied at once this 
could not he his cousin, and went on a few com- 
partments farther, where a mald was slighting, 
struggling under a burden of bags, shawie, water- 

and umbrellas, 

“Dear Arline—how glad I am to ses you?” 
exclaimed Lady Oarlyon, taking poesessioa of her 
own particalar passenger, and kissing her hearifiy. 
“ Where is your luggage ! '’ 

A single black box was pointed out to the 


groom, who at it with superciiions 
scorn, and aot think much of “my lady's 
friend,” a young woman who travelied with so 


amall a quantity of mal belonging: | 
However, he and a porter hoisted it into o 
dog-cart that was In waiting, his mistress and 
her companion staying cutil the operation was 
completed before they got into the pony car- 


riage. 

“ Now take off your veil, and let me really see 
you,” sald Lady Carlyon, playfully, as the ponies 
started off at a quick trot, ‘*I wonder whether 
yon are as pretty as you used to be!” 

Her guest amiled, and did ae she was requested, 
thus me a a face that was almost pathetic 
in te ling of extreme youthfalness: of aspect, 
with a — wonauliness that partly 
contradicted ft. eyes were large, and of a 
deep velvety brown, rendered darker by the 
shade of very long curved lashes, and above the 
brow clustered little curls of chestnut hair, and 
resembling more than anything else the fine 
pF that He on the head of a very young 
child. 

Her complexion was extremely delicate, almoat 
transparently so, the blue veins forming a visible 
network on the temples, and ekin so pure 
thet {6 waa pretty to watch the blood mantiing 
beneath {t into a bloom Ifke that of wild roses. 

“Why, you are loveller than ever!” cried 
Lady Carlyon, with very efncare admiration, “I 
wonder you have been allowad to reach even the 
age of twenty without belong engaged—perhape 
you are thongh |” z 

Arline Lester shook ber head and laughed, 

‘There was no chance of it, for the simple but 
sufficient ‘reason that never came to 
our village, and there were no natives eligible,” 
and changing the subject ss she glanced round, 
she added enthusiastically, ‘What lovely 
scenery! After the bleak North this seems to 
a = a bine 20 land of summer !” 

- hey were along & countfy road, 
edged on each wae with a ied bordered 
by hedges that, instead of being clipped into 

cous neatness, were allowed to grow ab their 
own sweet will, and were now a tangle of con- 
volvulus, brambles and wild roses, Beyond them 
atretched fields of lash for cutting, 
and epangled over the and siiver 
embroidery of moon deteles kingeups, and 
away {n the distance the sea lay, heaving like a 
great, shining, diamond-lit ptm 

The Chase, which was the residence of the 
Carlyous was about two miles from the station— 


& equare red brick house with stone facings, and 
& balcony running the entire length of its facide 
—a handsome, commodions and substantial- 
looking building enovgb, but with none of those 
time-wrought beauties thab made Cliffe Court so 
interesting, 

“Bie Ascot fs golog ont, and I thought you 
would not care to dine alone with me in state, 
so I have ordered a nondescript eort of meal 
fn my own sitting-room,” Lady Carlyon said, 
when they had gone upstairs and removed their 
hate. “ Do you mind!” 

* Certainly not, Iam delighved ab the oppor- 
tunity of having you to myself,” the young girl 
responded, looking at her friend affectionately, 


and secretly wondering what ht the expres- 
= of patient sorrow that in the shadow 
° er 


ei. 

‘* First of all, { must show you: my treasure— 
the good gift Heaven has given me,” the hostess 
sald, her face Ughting up; and directly after 
dinner, she led the way to the nursery, where, In 
® berceaunetie, a child of about twelve monthe’ 
old waa lying asleep, bis little rosy libs atretched 
out in all the careless grace of babyhood, and one 
arm pillowing his en head. 

"Ta he not lovely?” the mother asked, with 
fond pride, bending down to kiss the ting, 
donbled-up fist. “I try to look at him with Im- 
partial eyes, as if he were somebody else’s child, 
but ib seems to me there never was such a beau- 
ulfal boy before,” 

Arline thought she had never seen anything 
prettier than the young mother, her face, 
radiant with that wonderful materna! love that 
Heaven has planted as an instinct In every 
woman's heart, bending over her baby’s cradle, 
and her own eyes filled with involuntary tears as 
she looked. 

** Nurse has gone down to her tea,eo we may as 
well stay hers tillabe retarns,” sald Lady Carlyon, 
as she seated herself near the fire (for though fb 
was Jane, the evening was chilly), while Arline 
drew a stool to her feet, and resting her arms on 
her knees, looked up Into the falr face bending 
over her, 

" Alicia!” she exclaimed, suddenly and impul- 
sively, ‘‘there is something fn your face I cannot 
understand—something quite different to your 
old self. Are you happy?” 

She felt a sort of tremor run through Lady 
Carlyon’s frame, and there was a perceptible pause 
before she an . 

*' Whata strange question! Happy! Well! 
I suppose I have as much right to be happy as 
other people, and I have my boy-—" 

She broke off abruptly, and looked Into the 
fire with dreamy eyes that saw only the phantom 
{imagination had conjured up—-the phantom of a 
man’s face, but not, alas! her husband’. 

“ Why do you ask !” ahe added presently, with 
a little tremulous smile, " Do I carry my history 
written on my brow!” 

"Yes, I think you do, Perhaps I have no 
ht to say it. Perlaps, indeed, you would rather 
> silence.” ; 
““No—no—a thousand times no!” was the 
passionate answer, ‘'If you only knew what a 
life of repression mine has been for the last three 
years you would not wonder that I should ab- 
solutely long for someone to whom I can epeak 
, and without fear, For once I will forget 
my caution and reserve—for once J will be again 
Alicia Howard, free from this servitude” —-polnting 
to the broad band of gold that encircled her third 
fioger-—“ and with no wifely duties to keep me 
ollent, Arline, I am miserable, Do you hear ? 
most—most—zoiserable |” 

She let her head fall on ber friend's shoulder, 
and for » few minutes her frame shook with 
deep, tesrlese sobs——sobs that were the sole ex- 
pression she had given to the pent-up anguish of 


_ 


years, 

Arline was silent, only showing her sympathy 
by gently stroking down the soft bands of smooth 
hair, and every now and then imprinting a kiss 
on them ; and presently Lady Carlyon raleed her- 
elf, and resumed her former position, 

*€ You cannot think what a comfort it ie to me 
to have you here,” she said, putting up her hand 





to dash away the teardr © You are the only 


friend I ever had at school, and afnce I left I have 


made none, [ don’t koow how !t fy, bet I don’t 
seem to be gifted with the faculty of attracting 
affection some people possess,’ che added, with a 
faint emile, 

“IT want to ask you one thing,” ssid Ariine. 
“OF course, you are at perfect Mberty to decline 
answering [f you don’t wish to, bat ft has puzzled 
me for three years, and I want an explanation of 
the mystery. One letter I bad from you soon 
after you left school told me you were engaged 
to Major Stuart ; and then, afters silence of some 
weeks, I read an announcement of your marriage 
with Sir Ascot Carlyon, Wha‘ was the meaning 
of so sudden a change !” 

** Simply that I was the dupe of designing 
péople, who welghed my happiness at less value 
than richev and a title,” was the bitter response. 
**My mother was greatly opposed to my engage- 
ment with Basil Stuart from the very first be- 
cause hs was poor, for he had not then succeeded 
to the property he has since Inherited, and she 
did her best to make me accept Sir Ascod Car- 
lyon, which I would never bave dove #0 long 
as I believed Stuart cared for ma. Oh! itis a 
wretched, wretched hiatory!” she exclaimed, 
with a gestare of impotent despair, ' Perhaps I 
jadged my mother too harshly, A‘ any rate, 
she ia dead now, and ao, if she erred, she has 
passed beyond blame, but she contrived, ia my 
lover’s absence with his regiment, to keep his 
letters from me, aud I was fll and miserable at 
his atlence. 

“When I read in one of the soclety papers 
an announcement of an engagement between 
him and the daughter of his commanding officer 
I was fool enough to belfeve {t, and in a fit 
of bitter pique and wounded love { acceded to 
my mother’s wishes, and married Sir Ascot, 
Afterwards,’ she drew s deep breath and pressed 
her hand on her heart, “1 knew the truth, for 
my husband himself told me my letters had been 
suppressed, and I learnt that he and Stuart had 
had a quarrel over cards, which had made them 
enemies, and partly accounted for Sir Ascot’s 
rivalry. So,” with a bitver smile, “I had not 
even the satisfaction of being married for love.” 

Arline said nothing as she ceased; Indeed, 
words seemed powerless in the presence of such 
terrible hopelessness as her tone expressed. The 
sketch, brief as ib was, had given her a pretty 
accurate idea of her position, and she was able to 
fill in the outline of the story, In good truth tt 
was sad enough, for she knew that to the old 
days all the passion of Alicia’s nature had gous 
forth to her soldier lover, and [) was impossible 
she could either love or respact the man whose 
treachery had helped to separate them, even 
though he was her buseband. 

“ People about here think i am hard and coid 
and unapproachable,” Lady Oarlyon continued ; 
“ they say they can’t get on with mo, and pity 
Sir Ascot for having such an frresponalve wife ; 
consequently I go Into socleby very little, and 
only receive visitors when {ft {is absolutely 


necessary. 

If Arline had followed her first instinct she 
wou!ld have throwo her arms round the elder 
woman’s neck, and whispered the avsurances of 
tender sympathy with which her loviag heart 
was filled ; but those second thoughts, which are 
eald to be best, suggested that regrets for the 
past were worse than useless, and that the wisest 
thing she could do would be to persuade her to 
look forward to a brighter future. 

“Soli, Alicia,” she eald, as cheerfally as she 
could, " you have your boy.” 

The mother’s face lighted up as she glanced at 
the cradle, 

** Yes,” softly, “*I have my boy, and I am 
happy in his possession, It Is only sometimes — 
jast now, for example—when my meeting with 
you brought back old memories so very vividiy 
that I give way to my sorrow and let If master 
me, Don’t despise me for speaking ds I have,” 
she added, tremulously. “Think of how long I 
have kept {t from every living creature, and give 
me credit for striving with all my might and mela 
to fulfil my duties as a wife,” 

By-and-by 





Arline silently pressed her hand. 
she said,— 
“ What has become of Major Stuart?” 
“'T have not seen him eince my wsrriage, but 
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“WEY, YOU ARE LOVELIER THAN EVER!” CRIED LADY CARLYON, WITH 


he has come into his cousin’s property, which 
joins this, and I have heard he is expected down. 
He fs Colonel Stuart now. But let ue dismiss 
the enbject, and talk of something elee— yourself. 
Have you nothing to tell me?” 

Arline shook her head, and smiled a little 
eadly. 

‘* Nob much; my life ran In such a quiet 
channe), you know. Since poor papa’s death I 
have been engaged In settling his affairs, selling 
the furniture and doing various other disagreeable 
things, and now~——” 

‘* And now ?"” repeated Alicia, interrogatively, 
as she paused, 

“Now I find myself the possessor of five 
hundred pounds, and perfectly free, a female at 
large, capable, I hope, of earning my own living,” 
with a brave little smile that was rather 
pathetle. 

“I have made my plans,” the young girl 
continued, clasping her hand meditativelv above 
ber knees, “and ii Fortune fs at all kind to me I 
think I shall geb on very well. You see my 
relatives are most of them poor, and therich ones 
don’t care to bother themselves about my affairs, 
so I have no one to consult, While I am with you 
Tam golng to look out for advertisements In the 
newspapers aud avewer them.” , 

“Then do you intend being a governess }"” 

‘*Governess, companion, lady-help anything 
that cffers Itself! ” she replied, merrily. “Of 
course I could not take a swell situation as 
finishing governess, because I don’t know enough, 
but I could manage children, I expect. Will you 
give me & character !” 

“I don’t know ; I muat see how you behave 
first. You used to be mischievous enough when 
you were at echool. Don’t you remember how 
you once Iccked up all the professors in a room 
together ?”’ 

‘* Yes, and one, the youngest, jumped ont of 
the window while the rest ube terms with me 
throvgh the keyhole, Wasn’tit fun?” exclaimed 
Arline, rippling over with laughter at the 





recollection. ‘* We thought the rules strict, and 
the life hard enough at the time, but. ft is 


pleasant to look back upon now, for all that, I 


wonder what has become of all the girls and the 
governesses, I wonder if Mademolselle Deluc 
still walke about on tiptoe with the bad mark- 
book and a pencil in her hand, ready to pounce 
on unsuspecting delinquents, and if there fe 
another Maude Blackfoot to equabble with her 
over the meaning of the word untidy, and con- 
tend that a yard of torn flounce can’t be said to 
come within {its limit? I little thought when 
you left school, and I sald good-bye to you, we 
should meet again under such changed circum- 
stances,” 

At this moment the servant came in, so the 
two ladies, quitting the nursery, went back to 
Lady Oarlyon’s boudoir, where they had not 
been more than ten minutes when her husband 
entered. 

The Baronet was a man of about thirty-four or 
five, with adark face that would have been 
handsome but for a certain stealthy expression 
about the eyes ; he had black hair, and # thick 
moustache of the same colour, which helped to 
conceal the lines of a cruel and seusual month, 
Attired in faultless evening dress, with diamond 
stads in his shirt, and a gardenia in his button- 
hole, he certainly had all the appearance of a 
man of rank, and hie manners, when he chose to 
exert himself, were extremely fascinating ; bub 
for all that Arline was conscious of a repellant 
infiaence that she could hardly have explained. 

He cast one glance on his wife's friend as he 
was introduced to her, mentally concluded she 
was “decent-looking, but not bis style,” and 
then thought very little more about her, 

‘Excuse my leaving you on the evening of 
your arrival,” he sald, with careless courtesy, 
“ but I have an nt am socially com- 
pelled to fulfil, Alicia"—turning to his wife— 
“T want you to sign and give me a blank cheque. 
There may be cards to-night, and I have ex- 
hausted my own resources, 

Lady Carlyon hesitated momentarily. 
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SINCERE ADMIRATION, 


“T gave you one yesterday, Ascot,” she 
sald, 

“ Avd I want another, Sarely I am not 
troubling you too much in asking you to sign 
your name!" 

He spoke lightly enough, but there was an 
omlnous light in bis eyes the while, that showed 
how impatient he was of opposition; and with- 
oud saying another word his wife went to her 
escritoire, took out a cheque, and wrote her 
signatare at the bottom. 

He put it careless!y In his pocket-book, and 
with a ‘‘good-night” that was intended for 
both, went out of the room, only turning back 


to say,— , 

‘* Tell Groves to sit ap for me, I shall pro: 
bably be late to-night,” 

Dartog this episode Arline had drawn back 
into a corner, sensitively afraid lest her presence 
might embarrass husband and wife. She soon 
saw she need have no alarm on that score, for it 


existed, when he thought {t —— to bestow 
caresses on his bride, or even to p up an 
appearance of affection towards her ; and Arline, 
who waa pretty’ quick ab drawing conclusions, 
had no difficulty in seeing that Alicia was not 
only an unloving, but an unloved wife. 


(Zo be continued.) 


THe secretary bird of South America car 
easily fight and conquer a snake twico {ts size. 
Snakes are so much afraid of it that they will 
even crawl away from ite shadow. 

Tue most t tomb in the world is 
deemed to ag, ye temple of Karnak, 
occupying a space of nine acres, or twice that of 
St. Peter’s at Rome. The temple space is 
poet’s dream of gigantic columns, besutifu! 
courts, and wondrous avenues of sphinxes, 
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SIBEL THREW A GLANCE 


YOUNG AND SO FAIR. 


—0!— 
CHAPTER XIX, 
‘' NAUGHTY AND NICE,” 


THE ball-room at the Court was a sight never 
to be forgotten by those who had the good luck 
to ses ft. Invitations had been canvassed for as 
eagerly as if the happiness of every woman within 
8 radias of thirty milee depended on her presence 
at Lady Windsor’s dance ; and yet everyone who 
called herself ‘a lady,” and was so called by 
an obliging half-dozen of her frlends, thought 
she had a right to be invited, and was conse- 
quently bitterly offended when the postman for- 
got to leave a coroneted envelope at door, 

The tradesmen who enjoyed the Countess’s 
patronage had aeked leave for their wives and 
families to stand In the gardens and catch what 
ey hog of the brilliant crowd inside, 

ermulssion been graciously accorded, and 
every carriage that deposited a georgeous freight 
i the door had to pass through an avenue of 
curlous eyes, 

There were many people staying in the house, 
some cf whom were the acknowledged belles of 
society, but there wae a sweetness and fresh- 
utes about Sibel Fit which attracted 
the interest and admira\ of every man in the 

8, 


Lord Windsor after a prolonged stare through 
. &alniatare pane of glass which he stuck fa. bis 

€ye, prononnced himself to a special chum “ as 
cleaned bowled over.” 

. The ext one had been claimed by half-a- 
ozen, but ar of princl wk* 
almost surprised etl, the tb to . 
slready promised. The rest of her card would 
bave been filled up, but she ht of Hagh, 
sud insisted on leaving a few Major 
Lushington would be sure to get bls own share, 

i Rob everybody else’s as well, 
The drawing-room, with {ts hangings of dark 


OVER HER SHOULDER THAT OUGHT TO HAVE SOFTENED HER LOVER'S HBART. 


blac velvet, was nearly filled, when Lady Wind- 
sor, turning to her son, proposed an adjournment 
to the ball-room, a ee his arm to the 
Dachess of Berkehire, led the way. 

The folding doors were thrown open, and every 
eye was dszzled by the blaze of light which came 
from thousands of wax candles In crysia! chan- 
deliers and candelabras. Flowers there were in 
auch profasion that {t seemed as if every hob- 
house and conservatory fu England must have 
been rifled of Ite fairest contents, and valuable 
laces draped the windows, such as might well 
have adorned a Court dress, 

Sibel had never seen such a spectacle before, 
and she looked at it with enchanted eyes as she 
stood by the Countess’s side, forgotten for the 
moment by the many admirers whom she had 
taken such care to discard, They had gone off 
other partners, who thought of nothing less 
than of rejecting them, and it seemed as if she 
were to begin the ball by missing the first 

lance, ever again would she be so un- 
necessarily consclentious ; scruples were out of 
place in a faecina ball-dress from Voisin. 

**Ob, Windsor! I was wondering where you 
had hidden yourself |’ exclaimed his mother, as 
her son came fn sight, “Lady Adela is standing 
in the second ow.” 

"I hope she finds { comfortable,” with the 
ubmost composure, the edge of his 
extremely high collar his head ab 


a 2 ag f 
al Fitzgerald, this is ours!" with a low 
iw, 
“T don’t think so,” with a smile. 
ie No time to be lost, ‘ey are 


Tn ano moment were gliding; round 
the erapty space, whilst followed in their 
wake, and promptly filled fv up. 

After a few turns the Earl pulled :p, and 
Sibel realised for the first time with some con- 
aternation that she had opened the ball with the 
master of the houre, 


s 


a 
vs 





There were many who thought they orght to 





have been chosen inatead, and fair cheeks foshed 
and white necks bridled, as this girl whom 
nobody had ever scen befors took precedence of 
them all, ’ 

Major Lashington, who had arrived five 
minutes too late, marched sbralght across the 
room to where the peccant couple were standing. 

“This was my dance,” he sald, gravely 

“How do, Lushington? Conldn’t walt for 
you the whole evening. Go and consols Lady 
Adela,” said Lord Windsor, coolly. 

“ Thanks, she doesn’t need it,” 

‘I waited for you,” said Sibe), reproachfully 
as she was whirled away. 

“The deuce you did!” thought Msjor Lusb- 
ington, a8 he remembered her last words at the 
door of The Chestnuts; “but ‘the King’ has 
put his foot In ft this time, &t any rate.” 

“J auppose I may have.the eacond,” he said, 
more as if he were claiming « right than asking a 
favour, as he met the two a little later on walk- 
ing slowly up and down the terrace, which had 
been covered by sa immense awalog 

Sibel raised her delicate eyebrows. 

* As a reward for leaving me In the lurch }” 

‘© No, no, Lushington ; yon’ve done for your- 
self completely. Mise Fitzgerald won't have 
anything to say to you,’ sald the Darl with a 
knowing nod. 

“J think she will,” with cnlet grarity, 
knowing that it would be the height of folly 
to betray his exasperation, “Is it to be the 
second }” 

“No, nor the third, fourth, fifth, or sixth. 
So sorry, but how could 1 help !!” smiling 
most innocently, as she looked down at her 


"May Isee it?” holding out his hand. 
“No, no!" from the 1, good-humourediy, 
ushing his hand away. “ Have a conscience, my 
how fellow, and don’t pry Into all our secrete, 
You shan’t pester us any more,” and he led his 

away in tricmph, 

Sibel threw a glance over her shoulder that 
ought to have softened her lover’s heart, but the 
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offensive way in which the Earl had linked her 
name with his had excited his passion to bolliag 
heat, 

He stood with folded arms, haif-sheltered by a 
lace curtain, glowering down on the animated 
scene before him, whilat Hugh Macdonald danced 
with one pretty girl after another, but never 
came near the one whom he considered to be the 

In = oot Majer Lashingto lll-te 4 

spite or m’s iil-temper, an 
Macdonald’s unexpected defalcation, Sibel was 
j herself to her heart’s content, Her 
the daintlest pink, and her 
natural exultation, at the 


bot she had as constantly refased to 
Now ff he should choose to claim {6, 


Bat instead of the Major it was the Eorl, 
whose memory was better for trifles than most 
other things, He had remembered that ahe was 
disengaged for it, and amidst a multiplicity of 

ts kept the seventh free, 

‘Oar dance,” he ssid, quietly. 

Sibel looked up with laughing eyes. 

**T can’t see your name on my card.” 

“T write such a fist ; you can't read It,” 

“Tt ten't there.” 

“Then it ought to be, Iam not going to dance 
fb with anyone else.” ; 

“ Perhaps I am not going to dance 1b at all.” 

" All right, then we'll talk ib out; but you'll 
get frightfally knocked about, and {t’s rather 
early for that sort of ‘¢ 

- Oaghtn’t you to dance ib with—with Lady 
Adela?” she suggested, with a wholesome 
dread of Lady Windsor’s displeasure before her 
@ 


ee. 

*€ Don’t know—never do what I ough},” and 
the next moment his arm stole once more round 
her walst, and not for the last tlme that evening. 

His manners were unpolished, and might bave 
been learnt in the stable; his appearance was 
certainly rather against him than uot; but his 
atep in the trois temps exactly sulted hers, and 
he danced as Mephistopheles might dance if Eve 
were still to be won, and by a waltz in place of 
an apple, 

“Not again!” she sald, deprecatingly, as he 
announced the first extra, and offered bis arm. 

“Why not?” looking at her in feigned amaze- 
ment, which made her feel quite shy. “’Fraid 
of Lushington 1” 

“Not in the least!” Tuo young to brave the 
alightest thought of ridicule she stood up, ber 
faint remonstrance nipped in the bud. 

He smiled as he led her away. 

“ You are right,” he said, suddenly, after they 
had taken a few turns. 

“Right? I don't understand you.” 

“Tt must be oaughty,” looking down into her 
face with hearty appreciation of {ts charm, '‘ be- 
cause It is 20 nice.” 

“Then I bad better go back to Lady Wind- 
sor |’ she said, demurely, 

“To my mother? Not for the world! She 
would hook me for the plainesb girl fo the 
voom,” — 

“ Why the plainest 1” 

*' Because her mother happens to he » duchear, 
So glad yours ien’t.”’ 

‘It could make no difference to you.” 

‘+ But tt would, though, ._ 1 shouldn't have 
enjoyed ft balf so much.” 

“Why not? You are always puzzling me.” 
ihe Don’t you see—~you wouldn’t be forbidden 

u.” 

“Whether forbldden or not ts would be the 
same,” drawing up her graceful neck. 

“Excase me ; things forbidden have a charm.” 

The words had a contrary effect from what her 
partner bad Intended. She thought of how she 
had liked Major Lashingtor, when everyone was 
warning her not to fiirt with him, and now that 
ib wae ber duty, so to speak, the temptation had 
loat ita charm. 

He had resumed his posh In the window, and 
close co the place where he was standing there 
was @ blue velvet couch, 





“Tamao tired,” she with glance at the 
sofa, *'I should like to poy bn 

“By all means, Why didn’t you say so before?” 
leading her it across the corner of the room 
to the seat w she coveted. 

Bat no sooner had the Earl established himself 
comfortably for a chat than his mother ssiled 
down upon him, with » emiling apology to Sibel, 
and carried him off to take some grandee into 
supper. 

“Walt one moment, my dear, you shal! not be 
forgotten,” sald Lady Windsor, kindly, although 
she was rather alarmed at the lengths to which 
her son had gone in ng out her pretty young 
protégé for such marked attentions. 

Directly her back was turned, Sibel leant for- 
ward and sald in a low voice,— 

* Major La ton.” 

No answer ; ef he had not heard, or else he 
did not choose to consider that they were still on 


8 terms, 

Conscious that she had behaved very badly, 
she braced herself for another effort, The colour 
came in 9 wave of crimson to her cheeks as she 
leant forward again, and ssid In the softest 


whisper, — 

* Harold !” 

Tn an instant he pulied back the curtain and 
was by her side; - 

**So you have at last remembered my exist- 
ence }”’ looking down at her, pride and tendernese 
struggling for the mastery fo his dark eyer. 

"TI never forgot you—you have been mistaken 
from the first.’ 

“Have It” with unmistakable eagerness, 
“Tell me how ?”’ 

“ T nearly lost a dance through waiting for you, 
and then you were angry with me, because you 
came too late.” 

Tt was all the fault of that infernal puppy— 
I beg your pardon—but he deserved a curse.” 

“ Do you mean poor Hagh f"” 

“Yes, poor Hugh, who -wouldn’t come away 
before because the old man bad a headache.” 

" Lord Wentworth ill ?” her eyes opening wide 


with fear, 

“Not a bit of {5, only a slight bilious attack or 
something of the kind. Nothing to be frightened 
ad, I assure you,” 

'' ie seemed quite well.” 

‘‘And so heis. 1 belfeye the boy only made a 
fuss to spite me.” 

"You are sure?” locking at him with anxious 
eyes that would be told the brath. 

**On my honour—I{t was nothing.” 

Satisfied at last, the smile returned to her 


lipe, 

' Wherefs my rose?” with a reproachfal glance 
at his empty buttonhole. 

"I pulled it to pleces in a rage.” 

“Then I shali never glve you another.” 

‘© Yea, you will. Would you have liked me to 
look on unmoved when you were coolly appro- 
priated by the ‘King of the Mashers’?” 

**Can you condescead to be jealous of a man 
like that?” with a emile of mach amusement. 

*¥ could be jealous of a frog Lf 1b stared at you 
too mucb,” he sald, energetically, 

She barst out laughing. The laugh was aweet 
and low, and be joined in ft - 

"Sse to what a pltiable state you have 
reduced me} And now am I ab last to have my 
waltz” he added, as he had recovered his 
gravity. 

** | must lose my card if you do,” dropping fi! 
under the edge of the lace curtain, 


CHAPTER XX. 
TOO MANY LOVERS, 


Srpst had made her peace with Major Lush- 
ington, and excited wn Capo uncharitableness in 
the breasts of many of her sown fair ex. When 
the waltz wasover he took her {nto the magni- 
ficent eupper-room, where three hundred guests 
were able to sit down at once, 

He secured a lttle table in a far-off corner, and 
kept her there for so long thet the Earl, ns be 
passed to and fro, cast many jealous glances In 
thelr direction. As he sat opposite to her, gazing 





paesteesien ] 
mS 


, his spirlts rose 

she belonged to bin, 

and amurenment a; 

wers of conversation 

abttracticu, had tampted 

ce to the begiuning of a daugerong 


in Lord 
Earl in 8 igh 
for ad af 
boy,” till Sibel almost to think how fs; 
she had committed hercelf with the n, 


ng fan. 
Pho. cpn’t have told you. Why do you think 
so?” : 

" Because he seemed so anxious not to dance 
with Ler.” ; 


"Ia that the uanal sign?” raising his eye. 


'* Tt struck meas & symptom.” 
‘SAre you judging from your own case!” 
still to preserve a jesting tone. 

be dance divyinsly. Let us go back Into 
the ball-room,” rising from her seat, . 

“ Fly not yet, ‘tle jast the hour,” quoted tho 
Major, in eager remonatrance, 
a: Yas, for the men to come In and the women 


we must,” rising reluctantly. 
"But remember, no matter who you are en. 
eged to, Iam to have ph 
“T really forget whose ft d + 
dg slik cord which er cade te 
au. 


**Bat I don’t, Miss Fitzgerald,” said Cap. 
tain Everard, an officer from the nearest garrleo: 

“T have been looking forward to it for 
the whole evening.” 

“Toen Major Lushington muab excuse me,” 
with « laughing glance, aa she walked off with 
her partner, 

**QOn one condition—’’ he sald, with a smile, 
and she gave ® nod of assent. 

Macdonald was leaning against the wall in one 
of the flower-bedecked rooms had to pas 
through—his dark head resting under the 
branches ri Fh wets yay Sagem There was 
something abtitu suggested de: ec. 
tion, and his face might have toa thas of a 
Moorish captive, pale with resentment at his own 
subjection, 

Sibel had felt much offended with him for bis 
avoidance of her during the , but at the 
eight of his sed face in the empty room her heart 
softened towards him, and as she passed she 
as om eT into his syes, and whispored 
' y ” 

A dusky flush rose to his cheeke—a passionate 

shot from his cyes. He followed her at 
once Into the ball-room, and, as soon as the dance 
was finished, went ap to her and craved for five 
minates on the terrace, 

With o slight apology she slipped her arm from 
Captain Everard’s, and went away with hic 
throngh the window down the steps, and {nto » 
quiet corner, where the lights were dim, and a 
bank of exquisite exotics formed @ screen from 
{ntrualve eyes. Her dress, shimmering with 
pearls, almost filled the marrow space, and bs 
atood before her, ® strange eagerness In his eyes, 
an odd dambness on his tongue, 

A vague alarm seized heri “' You frighten me. 
Is Lord Wentworth i+” 

“No, as wellaslam myself.” . 

" Bat Major Lushington sald something abonr 
your refusing to start——” 

“Simply because I wouldn’t let him get sway 
to have the first dance with you. He cursed and 
swore—but as the carriage wasn’t his, he ifdn'' 
dare to go without me.” 

"Too bad of you 1” biting her lips. “‘ He was 

to me, 

Tl knew it!” 

** And yet you dared?” 

“T dare ,” he sald, reckl 
tell me what you wish to be done, 
not keep me from doing {,” 

‘What a pity you weren’t born half-a-dozsr 
centuries ago |" looking up with admiring eye# 


A “ Only 
fear will 
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ab: his earnort face, £0 quick to express every 

, of feelin . 

HPP and yaa too, I would have gathered all 
my tenants together, and carried you off to m 
home, and not all the Lushingtons fo the wor 
should have taken from me ! 

“ And you wouldn't have cared ff I had broken 
my heart?” locking away from him, and fixiog 
her eyes on the flowers. P 

“You don’t care for him? Of course {t alters 

thing if you do,” 

She rose slowly from the seat. 

Let me pass!” ; 

“Not yet—not till you ea told me,” fa 

t but suppressed excitemen 
as will tell you nothing,” drawing up her long 
neck with quiet dignity. 

“ Not if I entreat you {” laying his hand upon 
her arm, and even fn bis excitement remember- 

how soft and deliciously moulded i) was. 
Sibel, 1 want to know so desperately,” 

His voice always went to her heart, but she 
tried to resist 1b, 

It doesn’ o matter to you one bit.” 

“Dosen’t 11? Then why have I kept out of 
your way all day {”’ 

# Because you were a rade and unsoclable boy, 
‘Why didn’t you wear my flowers |” 

looked at his empty bubton-hole, 


“ Because they were It it ab once 
when he talked of the roses and Illes he bad 
given you.” ‘ 

“They were 


"Yes, as those are!” looking sullenly at the 
bouquet in her haad, Twill have nothing thes 
tap oh, oul gual aihdlaeesiedidlig tems 

‘ ve 
edie. Please tke me back,” 

“You haven't answered my question,” 

" And I never shall 1” 

“ Are you angry with me!” 

"Very |” trying to look so, 

“ Bus, as I am only a boy, I think you might,” 
looking wistfully into the pretty face, which was 
beginning to send him 

“Boys have no business to ask.” 

“Boys have hearts as well as anyone else!” he 


sald, indignantly, 

" Hearts which change like the wind.” 

“That's false, and you know it! I never 
change, I swear it {” 


** Never again.” * 
oe you mush!” passlonate entreaty in 


“cower some 

Stooping his head he dropped » kiss on the 
Piper de within reach, to 
She drew ‘blushing indignantly, and 
next moment ved wa 
the corner ; and, taking ae myaie weabent, 


she sat by the side of her friend, the Dachess of 
Berkshire. “ See how different he looks frou the 
common herd {”’ 

“ Different, yes,” said the Duchess, who was 
fn a bad temper, ‘More like a foreign adven- 
turer than an honest Englishman,’ 

“ Adventurers must be pleasanter people than 
I imagined,” the Countess sald, in her quietest 
tone, “if they are at all like him. His Spanish 
eyes come from his mother—bhis charm from 

ther,” 

“ Can't see his charm from this distance, bub 
he looks as if he ought to be labelled dangerous, 
like those beasts who bite,” she expiained, 


grsphically. 

“If I had @ daughter still unmarried I might 
think so,” and Lady Windsor sighed, as {t seemed 
to her friend unnecessarily, 

The reason of the sigh she explained. 

“Don’t think me fanciful, my dear; but It 
makes me unhappy to look st that boy's sweet 
face. S fo it tells me his life won't 
be happy. It has the doomed look of the 
Stuarts,” 


Bat whilet the Countess’s reflections were 
taking her back to the love-story of her own 
past, the enjoyment of the evening had reached 
its cHmax. The last dance is the best—the 
most enjoyable of all. [tis generally played to 
some tune not down in the programme, which 
revives the tenderest associations of some other 
night; and the severest manners lose some of 
thelr stiffaes, bright eyes grow softer, and 
smiles more tender. The joy {s so prized because 
ft fs known to be fleeting, and the friend of the 
first dance grows into a lover at the last. 

By the ond of the evening, the King of the 
oa See oe in love with ot 
zgerald, sjor Lus most unwilling 
was forced to yield that ia last waltz with 
him, and the young Earl seemed anxious to pro- 

claim his infatuation to the world, The Dac 


was not { tw to remain ander her 
uncle's roof, or to te with her cousins— 
et she was an honoured gucet In this -plendid 


and the best-bred people vied with each 
other for a smile, or a word, or a passing 
glance. 
The triumph was complete, but mot the plea- 
sure, and as the Karl of Windsor bent over her 
ico an evident to kiss {t, when they 
were pasting. 0 the foot of the stairs she was 
thinking of Dudley Wentworth, and ali her other 
lovers seemed ce trop. 
The thing we cannot Shove Is so infinitely 
ig vay Jar erage yaw ww Gy elmore 
pd een cee mae: 
who were t 
already moun’ the broad staircase; 


of 

bathe in the river, and we have to start pretty 
early for the meet. ybointeory dna but don’t 
you think you could manage it!” 

* Thanks, I did nob bring my habit with 

m 5 

* Send a groom like a shot to fetch i161” with 

20 eagerness, . 

She shook ber head. 

“ You are very good, but I mast go back,” 

“'T wish to heavens you'd stay,” g ups 
snowdrop which had fallen from her dress. 

“T couldn’t, Lord Wentworth wante me.” 

4 him ! so do I.” 

" night!” tripping up the stairs. 


” 





' Miss Fitzgerald |” running after her, ‘‘ here’s 





eomething you've dropped, holding out the dilapl- 
dated flower. 
*' Thank you,” taking it from him, with great 


vi . 
ai yee asked a girl to stay before.” 

“And so you ask me to stay bebind 1—much 
flattered.” 

This time she was really gone, wlibout drop. 
ping so much as a hairpin, and the Farl feeliog 
cross went to rejoin bis friends tn the supper- 
room. 


OHAPTER Xil 
NEWS ©°ROM INDIA 


Srezi FitzoeRacp, after quite an sifectionate 
partiog from her hostess, whose auxieties ware 
relieved by the girl's evident willingness te go, 
arrived at the Cheatuuts to find nobody down- 
stairs to greet her. 

She had imagined that Lord Wentworth would 
be delighted to have her back, and pictured how 
his face would brighten when he first caught 
alght of her comiug through the door, And 
now the absence of a welcome struck ber 
heart with a chill as she went into the empty 
library. P 

Manver poked the fire, for the weather was 
atill cold, and, after making a blaze, faformed her 
that Major Lushlugton had gove out hunting, and 
Mr. Macdonald was up wiih ifs iordshtp. 

“Lord Wentworth {sn’t i!” ehe sald, 
anxiously. 

“No, mise, nob that I know of, Master Hugh 
came down aud fetched a'! the papers, and bas 
been upstairs ever since. He was going out 
with the Major, but someching made him change 
his miad, so he sent bis horse back to the 
stables,” 

You are sure that there’s nothing wrong $” 

‘6 No, mies, I've not heard of snything.” 

Manser went ont of the room with bis noiae- 
leas step, and she way lefs alone on the hearth- 
rug, remombering vividly how the Earl had 
pressed her to stay at the Court, and she bad 
told him so confidently that she was wanted at 
home 


The house seemed quiet, terribly quiet, after 
the bustle and excitement at the Court, and she 
was even denied the solace of the Morning Post, 
which she was accustomed to regard as her especial 


Foe rather discousolate she went upstairs 
to take off her coat and bat. She had never been 
to Lord Wen’ ‘a private suite of rooms ex- 
cept on the firat of Inspection, when she 
went round the house under Dudley’s guidance, 
we she ay ~ img oy — down {pn 

sitting-room, an ng up 4 
prob pry which she had begun for the poor 
let her thoughts wander at their will over the 


past. 
She felt a different girl now to the quiet litile 


the thing who used to ride about the lanes near 


Coombe Lodge, and blush to the curls on her 
forehead {f she chanced to see a friend on # car- 
tain dark chestnat riding towards her from under 
the shadow of the trees, 

He waa always so good to her from the very 
first, when she came a miserable little waif to her 
uncle’s house, and he never went away from — 
without leaving some thought behind. 
She used to think him noblest man that had 
ever lived, and resolved to shape her own insign!- 
ficant Hbtle life ia such an honest straightforward 
course as to ba worthy of his friendsbJp ; and 
now she had no pattern to copy, the resolves were 
broken, and the hopes gone, = , 

What would he have thought of her if he had 
seen her last night, anting with every man she 
came across, hurting the feelings of her friends, 


and epjo' ber triumph over strangers who 
were better than hereelf? The viclesitudes 
of Mfe were making her restless, and if she once 


trod the downward course of coquetry what 
would the end be, and where would ehe stop | 
She felt that she needed some friend to stretch 
out a warm hand to save her ; but where wae he 
to be found? Not in Hugh Macdonald, who was 
nothing but a sentimental boy—sentimen! 
dashed with impudence, Nor in Major Lush- 
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ington, who had no high standard for the falrer 
sex, but was content that all should flirt, on the 
one condition that the warmest smiles and the 
venderest glances were kept as a monopoly for 


Tf she had never seen Du Wentworth per- 
haps she might have him well, but 
respect would have had no place amonget her 
affections, and he could never have filled her 
heart. There would have been many empty 
corners, and now they could never be filled. 

There was a tap at the door, and she looked 
tp eagerly as Hugh came in. He shook hands, 
aeked when she had arrived, and mentioned that 
he had been downstairs to look for her. 

‘* Why did you hide yourself up here!” 

“TI didn’t hide myself ; only finding nobody In 
the library of course I didn’t care to stay. Why 
fs Lord Wentworth so much later than ueual }” 

'*He haa been rather upset,” and the boy’s 
face became grave, 

‘* Has he heard any bad news?” her thoughts 
instantly flying to the one that was farthest. 

“There was a from India in the 
paper this morn{ng,” looking down at the fire, 
because he saw that every scrap of colour had 
deserted her face. 

“ Well?” in a hoarse whirper. 

“And the —th Hussars are ordered to the 
front,” 

“ Bat, Dodley, Mr, Wentworth won't be there 
in time!” her eee ne 

y that anything w prevent 
him?” the boy’s face kindling. 

** Bat I didn’t think there was a war.” 

“Te hae jast broken out-—and some of our 
fellows have been murdered ; they tried diplo- 
macy—but that failed, as, of course, it would. 
Fancy negotiating with a seb of thieves and cut- 
throats, and them to be bound by their 
honour, ae if knew what honour was! So 
now We are sen up our men in handfuls to 
stop the row.” 

“In handfulle? but surely that’s not wise! ” 

" Not wise at all, but we always do it, and I 
suppose we slways shall. I only wish to heavens 
I was Wentworth’s a lucky fellow!” 
with a sigh of intense longing. 
in Lucky! I—I don’t see it!” her lips trem- 


ing. 

“'Tan’t It better to be in the thick of {t than 
here—starving for news like that poor old man— 
able to do something, and not to crawl through 
life ike s worm! I should have been a soldier 
long ago, only my father wouldn’t let me, I 
think he said I should n pass the medical 
exam.—but I believe I should, My heart dosen't 
bother me now half as much as it used; and {t 
does seem such an awful shame to be cut out of 
of everything.” 

* Not everything, Hugh.” 

* Yes, thing,” he rejoined doggedly. 
** To’s the only profession I ever cared for, and 
even you would have thought something of me 
it I had been a soldier,” 

“And Lord Wentworth-—you don’t think of 
him%” with tender reproach, 

** Yes I do, but his own son leaves him, so I 
am not bound to stay.” 

" He asked his father if be should 
army, and it was by Lord Wentworth’s express 
wish that he stayed in it, Bat where are the 
pspers? Can't I eee one of them?” 

* He wanted to see if the accounts varied, bub 
T’ll go and fetch them.” 

“ How does he bear it!” anxlously, when he 
had returned and she had scanned the meagre 
account with eager eyes. 

“ As bravely as ever. He's the biggest tramp 
I ever knew, 

* Ib was good of you to give up hunting.” 

“ As it I should have thoughi of leaving him !"’ 

“Bat you knew I was coming home, and you 
won't have another chance }” 

“IT know ib—bub he would have been all alone 
-—and I couldn’t count on you.” 

‘The brougham was to fetch me at twelve.” 

**Yes, but ‘the Masher’ might have per- 
suaded you to stay.” 

“ Not likely. Hugh, tell me,” looking up at 
him with wistful eyes, ‘it won't be a very dan- 
gerous war, will {t}” 


ive up the 





“The Afghans can fight—it’s the one 
they can do th , and the country’s as 
as possible for civilized warfare, All the advan- 
tages are on their side, and the difficulties on 
oure. But, of course, we shall pull through,” 
he added, confidently. 

“* Yes—but at what cost}” with pale lips that 
quivered as she thought of Dudley's danger. 

“Ah!” said Hugh, thoughtfally, “the bravest 


always psy.” 
( To be continued.) 


ee 








WILFUL, BUT LOVING. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XVII. —(continued ) 


Ox! could it be lees than two years ago that 
she had been Miss Mace’s little, shy, unformed 
pupil teacher? How gladly she would have gone 
back to that weary, monotonous rontine now, if 
only by so doing she could have eased Ler heart 
roll burden that hung on it like a weight of 


Once, twice Beatrice tried to take the likeness 
from {ite place, but her —_ her resolution 
failed her ; the gir) who had spoken such scornfal 
words to Lord St. Clare yet cherished his picture 
as her greatest treasure. 

** When I am his wife,” she murmured, think- 
ing of Herbert, “when I bear bis name, I will 
cherish no memorials of the past, but till then 
surely Iam free! No one will ever know, and, 
{f I like to prolong the agony of the parting, I 
shall be the only sufferer.” 

Enter Mr. and Mrs, D'Arcy and supper. 

Beatrice arose abruptly, protested she was 
quite well, took her 
evening meal, and wae the life of the little 


party. 

Mrs, D'Arcy believed her favourite quite re- 
stored, and was delighted at her galety, but the 
musician saw deeper. His simple-minded wife 
might not know the difference between real and 
forced merriment, but he could teil it at once. 
Why, the very sound of the child’s laugh, the. 
very ring of her voice, told him that all the 
brilliant sallies were but efforte to hide the sorrow 
which consumed her. He loved Beatrice dearly, 
and he saw clearly she was unhappy. 

Young, fair, the darling of the London season, 
with a brilliant career and great prospective 
wealth before her, what could be troubling her f 
Mike went back to a little episode in his fife 
before he married Mrs. D'Arcy. He saw itn 
fancy’s eye a delicate little wife, with blue eyes, 
like Baeatrice’s, bidding him adieu, and himself 
brushing bie eyes with a shabby coat-sleeve a 
week later as he followed her to the grave. His 
life held a hidden romance; he guessed his 
adopted child’s did too—the ange) which troubled 
the calm of her life was surely love. 

Who could ft be ! 

He had no ides, vo suspicion; to him It 
seemed that she had only to choose among a 
crowd of suitors. Of one thing he felt pretty 
sure——no living man could resist the tenderness 
of those blue eyes, 

"I'm going to alt up and smoke a bit,” he 
announced, when eupper had been cleared sway, 
and his wife began lighting her candle to go to 
bed. “You ought to be quite fresh after your 
long rest, my dear,” stroking the girl’s fair 
head ; “ suppose you ait up and talk to me?” 

"Do, Beatrice!” said the mistress of the 
house, imploringly. “I’m scared to death to 
leave him up alone—ten to one he'd forget to 
turn out the gar, leave it a-burning and flaring 
away all night!” 

She sald a cheerful “ Good-night!’’ and went 
away. 

Presently a great stillness settled on the house. 
The servants had gone to bed; there wag no 
one downstairs except the two who were holding 
their vigil {n the drawing-room, and of these 
two neither spoke, D’ puffed away ab his 
pipe, sending clouds of curling blue smoke into 
the air, Beatrice sat on # low stool at his feet, 


plies 


Y ch I i, 
ou look dal), child! you weren't 
lonely while we were out?” 

“Ob, no! Mr, Cecil came back. He had only 
age On Sh 

“He must have been here two hours, then 
Very thoughtless of him when he knew you wers 
Seas ae Sects guy, +2 

ts ’ iy, ‘ 0 
like > Cecil—don’t you k he’s a rod 
man ” 

The musician understood then quite well 
what was coming. 

“* I think he’s a good, trae man, my dear; a 
little grave and over-serioue; perhaps, but ‘ben 
that comes natural to his profession, A first. 
tote oak tenia s thet of GHA, ony ——" 


" We senb you away not long after, I think to 
Vale. Don's you remember?’ 
Remember! Why, she could never forget that 


away the while, and trying hard to speak In 
{ndiffsrent tone, “1b came Into my head to- 
that maybe if Mr. Cecil came so often 
be having the old difficulty again, 
better give him » hint.” 

She shook her head. 

** You mustn't do that.” 


“JT don’t think I have changed,” sald the girl 
alowly. ‘ Bab Mr. Cecil is very fond of me, and 
I have promised to marry him.” 

Michael dropped his pipe, her voice told him 
she did not look forward to this marriage with 
any joy ; he wanted to know what had made her 
consent to fb. 

“ My little girl,” he sald, fondly, ‘* it’s good 
to be itifal and kind, but there’s one thing in 
which we ought to think of ourselves, If you 
haven't got that feeling for Mr. Cecil a wife 
should have for her husband, don’t you go sad 
marry him; !t’s just sacrificing your happiness 
to save him a passing sorrow, and maybe, 
preparing a bitter sorrow for him in the 
future,” 

She shook her head wearily. 

“ He says he is content with what I can give 
him, Indeed, Uncle Mike, I think I can make 


him ; 
» pele is to make you happy ?” demanded 


Michael, quietly. 

“T have my art.” 

“You have your art now! you are free, sud 
untrammelied, Beatrice, Unless you love Mr, 
Cecil you are better off by far as you are. You 
will be eae oe, Sat fame, and wealth 
for not ’ tell you, child, you will be » 
sorrowful, disappointed woman,” 

She ehook her head. 

“J shall have my art too, I made him promise 
that, and he will be happy. So few people car 
have what they want in this world, Uncle Mike ; 
I think to give just one the thing he covete ust 
make me glad.” “ 

D’Arey put down his empty pipe. oe 

“Tp goes against the grain with me,” he sald, 
simply. “I fear, ~ dear, you will regret #poll- 
ing your life, I've heard of girl's marrying for 
love—for money, rank, ambition ; even spite; 
bat not one of these ap to your match with 
Mr. Cecil, The more I think of it the more 
puzzled I grow. What can have driven you {nto 
such an b1 Tell me!” 

“He wants me!” she whispered, ' and I think 





I can make him happy.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


r burst upon the artistic and theatrical world 
PD shandorboll, the news that Mademoiselle 
D'Arcy, of the Prince's Opera House, was en- 
gaged to Mr. Herbert Cecil, author—of high 
famfly and aay hes - oo it fs true— 

t also of y limited meaner. 

mi It muet be a love-match!” decided the 
world, with one voice. ‘ With her beauty and 
talente ehe would surely never throw hereelf 
away like that unless she were completely in- 
fataated |” 

Mr. Gordon took the news almost as a personal 
misfortune, antil Beatrice told him, ia her efmple, 
decided manner, that while he pleased she 
would be willing to sing for him, married or 


1. 

oat ieee ee ee teak tae 

og lady. . may prove himself 
Jealous of his wite's soclety.” 

She never blushed or smiled—if she had been 
engaged once a month for a year she could not 
have taken the whole affair more ces aay 

‘*T have quite decided to on the stage. 
Mr. Cecil has his coneent ; and, besides, 
you know, we not be married for sges and 
ages |” 

The mansger laughed ; he really could not help 
it, bub he smothered his merriment at once, and 
said, courteously,— 

“ You must allow me to doubt that last state- 
ment. I do not think Mr. Cecil will care to wait 
long for his wife, especially when he must know 
bow many men are envying him !” 

Bat Beatrice had a 


one, 
What was to bs done? On the 11th of Octo- 
English 


prima donna must 





appear before the musical world of Vienna, and 
here on the 30th of August no one seemed to have 
the slightest idea how she was to get there! 

** There fs only one thing for it,” said Herbert 
boldly, seeing plainly how this accident might 
turn to his advantage, “we must be married ab 
once, Beatrice, and this Vienna expedition can 
be our honeymoon.” 

" Married |” 

© My dariipg !” he cried, hoarsely, “you have 
—— one day to give yourself to me—you 

ve promised that I should teach you to love 
me! Heaven knowe, I would not urge you 
egainat your wishes, but if you will come to me 
some day why not now, when our marriage would 
relleve a adopted parents of a very real 
anx’ ” 

“ And you would take me to Vienna ?”’ 

“T would take you anywhere you wished to go. 
My Beatrice, won’t you hear me? Won't you 
shorten my probation 1” 

“Give me time to think,” she said, gently, 
passing one hand wearily over her temples. '' Re- 
member, it is my whole life you are as for— 
not a week or a day!" 

He went ont lefo her ead ab heart. Her 
words had brought to his mind the refcain of a 
well-known love song ;— 


Fe 
Bee 


_ 
. 


b iitye 
El £ 


a 


nothing herself. 
gowp. She left all fmplicitly to Mrs, D'Arcy, 
who very much enjoyed the business. 

The wedding was to be perfectly quiet, and 
not 4 stranger-guest, unless, Her- 
bert elect to have a groomsman. 

Beatrice eschewed bridesmaids. All the as- 
alstance she needed fn holding ber gloves would 
come from the willing fingers of her adopted 


aunt. 

As to the herself, as the weeks flew on, 
and the y iteelf drew near, she felt 
almost torn in two, She felt, I say, as if she had 

two each with a separate set of 
terests, hopes, fears. 

Beatrics, the lonely wanderer, the prima donna, 





clang with tender friendship to the brave man 
who loved her so desrly ; she meant to devote 
her whole life to making him happy; but the 
other self, the orphan daughter of Lord St. 
Clare, the girl Dora Clifford, looked forward to 
her wedding-day with paselonate regret aud eyse 
blinded with tears, for to her the old love was 
warm and strong still. She knew fall well, auch 
as {b wae, ‘0 would be the love of her life, 

One uncomfortable half-hour was inflicted by 
fate on the bridegroom-elect, One day, as he 
wae sitting alone in his atudy, be found himself 
confronted with the Earl of St. Clare. 

“ And so you are to be married in a week, old 
fellow, and never let me know,” began Alan, fc a 
tone of honest reproach; “such friends as we 
have been, too} Well, I did not expect this of 
you!” 

Herbert writhed. He knew the words were 
not spoken uskindly, but fn ali simplicity of 

faith. He knew ail this, I say; but he aleo 

new that he had iojured Alan as intensely as 

any one man could injure another, and the very 

consciousness of this made him shrink from the 
Earl's offered hand. 

“Come!” cried Alan, “surely her inflaence 
has not already blotted out our years of friend- 
ship? -I know your future wife has little regard 
for me; that in her eyes, from some unknown 
reason, I am a monster of iniquity, but that need 
make ag difference between you and me,” 

° ” 

“You know I was mad enough once to believe 
I could win the prize all London was striv’og for. 
I had to yield and confess my failure, but I 
would rather give her up to you, old fellow, than 
to any other man in the world.” 

His hand was still outstretched ; it was im- 
possible longer to seem not to see it. So, witha 
return of that Jadas feeling he had felt once 
before, Herbert Cecil shook it, and then, without 
a word of farewell, his friend left him. 

Oace more, and only once, were theses two to 
meet again, and that mee was nob far dis- 
tant. The shadow of {ts gloom was on bcth 
their hearts then; for, lefc alone, strong man 
though he was, Herbert Cectl buried his face in 
his hands and wept like a woman over the bitter 
treachery, the cruel dy, he had shown to 
hie life-long friend. He regretted {t now, but a 
time was coming when he would have given 
ee ast to blot out that one dark 
spo 


CHAPTER XIX. 


It was the day before Beatrice D'Arcy’s wed- 
ding, and a great stir of preparation convuised 
the little household {a Oolville-rosd, Only the 
bride herself was undisturbed by {b; a great 
calm seemed to have taken possession of her— 


farther than the ceremony which should make 
her Mrs, Herbert Cecil. 
The wedding was to be almost entirely a 
Miappy ‘pelnc” . Michael “D'Arey ‘would give 
ppy r ‘ would give 
away his adopted niece, and Mr. Gordon meant 
to bring his wife to do honour to the girl who 
had contributed so largely to the success of his 
eae 
g was ready, 8 travelling-tran, 
ked, stood In the spare room ; on the bed was 
out to-morrow’s festive arrsay-—a plain white 
silk dress, Nothing could have been simpler or 
in better taste. 
“Tam so tired |” 
Mrs. D’Arcy wiped her comfortable face with 
her handkerchief, and subsided {nto an arm- 


chalr, 
She bad been bustling about ever since the 
early morning, and bad earned a right to repose. 
Beatrice bent over her and kissed her. 
“TI have given you a groat deni of tronble 


“Ivea pleasure,” protested the good woman, 
affectionately. ‘'Oaly, child, I wish you were 
not going; the house will seem empty without 
you 1 ” 

They sat on fo silence, the hearts of both 
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pretty full, only that one was thinking of a 
secret the other did not know—was in memory 
living over again a scene of nearly two years ago, 
when the preparations for her wedding were 
nearly as complete as now. 

“Isn't it nearly time Mr, Cecil waa here,” 
oy Mra, D'Arcy, at last; “it’s past efx, isn’t 


** Tt ig seven |” 

" And he sald he would come at six.” 

“He fa busy,” sald the girl, gently. ‘‘ You 
know leaving England for some months needs a 
good many preparations.” 

8 Well, {t's not like him to keep you roy 
like this. Perhaps he thinks it’s the last time 

Beatrice . 

*T am quite sure he will come.” 

Bat when she had waited another half-hour, 
and still the expected ring did not come, she 


be to grow uneasy. 

twasso unlike Herbert; his last words the 
alight before had been: Whatever happens I 
shall be with you at six to-morrow ; that will be 
our last meeting, my dearest, until you are all 
"Tes tate te. Beatrice strained her 

swung to. ce 8 

eyes into the darkness, and saw a small boy bear- 
ing a letter In bis hgnd. 

Some instinct sent her to the door, and she 
eaw that It was one of those little yellow mes- 
sages which bring joy or sorrow with such awful 
suddenness. 

“A telegram for Uncle Mike!” she sald, to 
Mre. D'Arcy. “ Where is he?" 

‘* Downstairs, dear; don’t you trouble, Call 
Betsy !” 

Bab some unaccountable presentiment. told 
Beatrice that the telegram concerned her lover, 

She fiew downstairs to Michael D*Arcy. 

" aes it at once!” she gas ‘* Some- 
thing fs the matter. Ob! teil me quickly!” 

He knew {t was truest kindness nob to deceive 
her, and when he had read the message he 
placed ft in her hand. 

** Heaven comfort you, my child!” 

It was very short—very few words to contain 
wach a tragedy. 

The sender of the telegram was a London doc- 
tor, and he informed Mr. D'Arcy that Mr. Her- 
bert Cecil had been knocked down whilat crossing 
Westbourne Grove that afternoon, and a carriage 
had passed over his body. 

There was uo hope, He must not delay if he 
wished to see the patient alive ! 

“You will goat once!” breathed Beatrice, 
“ And you will take me with you!” 

“ Can you bear it }” 

“T can bear anything bat suspense!” 

A few words of explanation to his wife, a hasty 
sending for a cab, and then Mr. D'Arcy was 
speeding with Beatrice to what they deemed her 
lover's deathbed, 

Neither spoke a word throughout that melan- 
choly drive, only Michael held the girl’s hand tn 
hiz, and from time to time pressed ft gently to 
show his sympathy. 

It seémed an endless journey, but at lest they 
stopped before the house where Herbert Cecil 
had lived for nearly ten years. 

The landlady came forward to receive them, 
tears In her eyes as she saw the bride who was 
never to be a wife ! 

“ Are we in time?” 

“ He does nothing but aek for you, miss. Oh! 
thank Heaven you've come! I don’t think he 
could have died in peace withont it!" 

They drew back, when the door of the sick 
room Was reached, for Beatrice to enter alone, 
The Iaudlady and Mr. D’Arcy both felt no third 
person was needed at that sad, sorrowful, death- 
bed fnterview, 

A tal), grey-haired doctor, slitting by the 
bed, moved to give up his place to her, touched 
to the heart at the sight of her beauty and her 


youth, 
He signed tc a cordial, which stood on a table 
near, 


‘*You must give him that if he needs it; and 
riog the bell for me if there is any change!” 

And then, with s look fuil of deepest sympathy, 
he turned away, 

*” Bertie |” 





She bent over him, with a world of tenderness 
fp her eyes ; she did not love him, yet he was 
very to her. To-morrow he would have 
been husband. 

, } ” 

He been balf-dozing at her entrance, but 
the sound of her voice him at once, To 
her terror, there was no smile of greeting for her 
—no loving words, He turned away his face as 
though he could not bear to meet her eyes. 

“Have they told you,” he » feebly, 
“ that there is no hope—that Iam dying !” 

She bowed her head, 

"I loved you so, I have sinned — sinned 
bitterly against you. But ch! my darling, it 
was love tempted me.” 

She took his fever-burning hands between her 
two cool ones, 

“ Dear,” she said, sweetly, you have n 
to reproach yourself with ; {t is I who « 
sorrow. I never loved you half enough—never 
gave you a return for your devotion,” 


i 


Ei 


He trembled, 
“Tam dying. I cannot go into my Maker's 
wis te eaeneen Ek, Poor child, you 


presence 

don’t know how I have wronged you, but I must 
tell you now ; even if you curse me on my death- 
bed you must know all.” 

“Not” she sald, imploringly, ‘I am sure 
you have never wronged me in thought or word. 
fo me ; nothing—nothing can change my feel- 

*I must tell you.” 

She saw fb was useless to thwart him, and 
held the cord’al to his lips; when he had 
drained the glass he seemed a little stronger, and 


aD,— 

"You remember Alan, my friend and com- 
rade, who never gave me an unkind word since 
we wore boys together !” 

te Yes.” 

1 salgnd nah tien So gue-tosah seme toe ees 
you to steel your 

him. I did it all because I could not bear that 

he should win you.” 

She had buried her face In the coverlet, he 
could not see it ; ehe spoke no word, 

I came between you, Alan came from Vale 
honestly and heartily in love with you. He knew 
you only as the station-master’s niece.” 

‘* Whom he could win for a ed 

“That was my calumny. If he could have 
found you he would have laid hand and fortune 
at your feet, I met him once In Colville-road, 
vainly seeking for a family of the name of John- 
son ; I knew fi wae you he wanted to find, but 
I would not help him.” 

“ Go on!” came abruptly from Beatrice, with 
a smothered sob. ‘You havesald too much and 
too little.” 

“When he came tome with Dora Cilfford’s 
letter, his one rejoicing was that he had wealth 
to offer his Evatrice. He never even had the 
writer’s secret thab her love was his still, He 
fancied her —and married hap y. He 
saw a portrait of you—a paintin done 
from ae idle momontsa—he cried out 
that it was girl he sought. I told him ft 
was only a fancy sketch.” 

“How could you!” broke from the girl, {o- 
dignantly. ‘'* How could you be ao base, so mean 


"*Y deserve all the taunts you can utter,” he 
sald, feebly ; “‘ but not one. can be more bitter 
than the stings of my own consclence. Oh, 
Beatrice, the weight of remorse I have had to 
bear has almost killed me!" 

He broke off from sheer exhaustion ; sgain she 
gave him the cordfal, and once more he railied, 
and went on. 

“You know the rest, How, despairing of 

the Beatrice he sought, be pald attention 
to Lady Faas You nee ed ee 
ou appeared ab ‘rince’s Opera, he belisv 
° hed discovered hie idol. If he was falae to 
our past self because he loved your present 
better, you must inte" I only know yon 
had no rival bat yourself.” 

“He loved me traly,” murmured Beatrice, 
“and how did I repay ft} With ecorn, And 
it was pone work, You knew my secret and 
how I him, and yet you made me dash 





VFO 


the cup of happiness from my Ups, Oh! crn 
cruel |” 


“T am dying,” he said, falnily; “ana | 
site| you ! Ob! my darling, be merciful—hay, 
ty 





angels of good and evil had a hard 
in the girl's heart, This man hai 
deceived her erv @ had wrecked the happi. 
hog life ; but he was dying, and he hed 
ld she send him to the shores of eternity 
ta word of pardon! Jf her whole future 
a biank would ib make her hsppler i 
had refused his last request, 
ou loved me,” she whispered ; “ and love 
much, You did nob mean to make me 
I will remember only your kindness 
ng ago to the lonely, firlendJess giri—or cise 
forgeb 1” 


* And you will f me?” 

“From my heart!” she answered, gevily, 
“Oh! Herbert, if it smooths your path to 
the grave—if it makes the thought of what 
must follow the grave one iota less terribie— 
then know that you have my full and free for. 


peutliyss 


ee 
ry 


m2 
a ee 
fi 


A smile came on the face of the dying man. 
“Kiss me,” he whispered. ‘I shall be quite 


with her lips strained to his she gave the 


F 


And 
desized proof of pardon ; and even as he rece!ved 


as 


his spirit passed to the eternal shore. When 
the watchers downstairs, surprised at nob being 
summoned, came in without the expected call, 
they found Herbert lying with a smile of {n- 
effable beauty on his dead face, and Beatrice, 
her blue eyes closed, her cheeks white and cold, 
to all appearance as lifeless as her lover. 

“And to-morrow was thelr wedding-day 
poor young things!” sald the doctor, buskily. 
"Tt is a sight almost to unman the hardest 
heart, , 


It seemed that he witnessed the accident, and, 
the-author well by sight, had socom 
fie 

When he was undressed and in bed—when the 


was apparent—he had turned to the medical 
begged him to ph to Mr, D'Arcy, 
and then he asked with earnestneee if {t 
was quite true—if there was really no hope. 
On being told gently there was none he asked 
ee) and taking from {t s sealed-up letter, 
delivered ft to Mr, Gresham, 


that I should never live to be married ; in thst 
belief I wrote this letter, promise me when all is 
over you will post-1d, and lét no human creature 
know of {te contents.” 

The doctor accepted the charge; he was & 

truthful, earnest man. As soon as he found be 
could be of no uee to the survivor In that sad 
house he went to the nearest post-office and 
registered the letter; ft was only thea that be 
— aight of the address—" Lord St. Clare, 
Sv, Clare, Kent.”’ 
Beatrice passed the next day in bed. For 
almost s week she stayed thers, the crus! fever 
sapping her soa ir and seemingly resolved to 
take her life too ; but after a while she raliled. 

A week after that fatal night, the very dey 
when all that was mortal of her lover had bees 
carried to his last home, the light of s#ss0n 
shone once more fi her blue eyes; she recog: 
, and clung to her with one 


Hy 


cry, 

‘Take me away! take me away!” she re 

ted. “Take me somewhere I have never bsen 

lore, or I shall die 1” 

They took her to Hastings, and there by the 
sweet, sad nea waves health and sirength came 
back to her with wondrous strides, The news of 
the fearful misfortune that had befallen ber, and 
her consequent iliness, had been sent to the 
Sinkenet of the Vieuam Opera Howse, and he 
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at seen te oat 6 Shean Segre BP the 
arrival of the beautiful prima douna. 
Long before that she was pining for work 
, she wanted something to fill her life—to 
fil ft might be, that aching void, that terrible 
plank fn her heart! 
‘Arey was now almost himeelf again ; 
prompter and more com 


- 
S) 


sonally, but only ons was admitted to ‘s 
presence. 
"T was one of Mr. Oseil’s oldest friends,” Mrs. 


To Michael's surprise Beatrice assented at once. 
at the Idea, and so Mrs. 

thing she did was 
vey tendelg:, “Than Sa baja fo 
her . was ue 
we  aaiek Beatrice Fane, in spite of her 


youth, 

“My dear child, how you must have suf- 
fered !” 

The prima donna looked {nto that face, and 
knew ity owner ht be trusted. To her the 
heart might speak a little of its trouble. 

"TI have euffered terribly, And, oh! Mrs, 


Fane, the of it all is I never loved him 
—pever! He ft the first, and loved 
me {n spite of it ; but now when p come to 


me thelr sympathy, I feel as if I were a 
pretender, a decelver, and I cannot tell them 
differently.” 
Mrs, Fane stroked her fair hair caressingly. 
“Tf he were content to take you, knowing the 
love was not there, you have nothing to reproach 


onecan, Only { Oecll were not your 
heart's chofce, the is notirreparable. We all 
have our sorrows, Mrs. Fane after a pause. 
‘Lem in great trouble now.” 


“You are not {a mourning’? half-questloned 
Beatrice, * In ft death 1” . 

"Tt may he death. I may have soon to don a 
black dress like yours. ee a 
brother—has gone a8 a volunteer to join the 
forces {2 South Africa, He sailed three days 
before Mr, Oecll’s death. ven only knows 


elder little guessed that the news she had brought 


gave her companion far more bitter than the 
loss of her sfianced husband the = of thetr 
wedding-day | 
CHAPTER XX. 
AND Last, 


Mavemoisetts D'Arcy was an immense suc- 
se cosine Macaara ‘and the 
romantic history w preceded _her 
touched all hearts, and the English prima donna 
was one of the moat popular characters of the 


rested upon her face, Ib was never there in her 
br slg bt ode stag at home tows wh 

acting ; 0 those who 
were allowed the 1 deoman bray 


ment, and no word was uttered to her, 
though many onl Katted until Herbert Cecil 
hould have 


darling’s secret, He knew that she read the 
English newspapers which followed them to 
Vienna with eager, feverish anxiety ; he knew 
that her eyes always tarned first to the news 
from Africa, and though she never breathed a 
word to him, though he never asked her a 
, he was pretty certain that the man 

whose sake she bad never really loved Her- 
bert Cecil was in the army, and serving in the 


war. 

They went back to England In March, It was 
an unusually early spring, Already the alr was 
mild and balmy, The sunshine had come to 
brighten nature, and the early flowers ware lift- 
Ing up their heads. 

‘ Mr. whoo J shrank on ore wanes to the 
ome W everythin prepared for 
ber bridal, where, indeed her wedding-dress, the 
trunks packed for her honeymoon, still occupied 
the spare room; but, on the other hand, he 
was apxlous himee!! to be back at Camberwell, 
There were many things fo see to, much to be 


arranged, 

With the strange keénness of perception 
which always marked her the girl understood 
his doubts, 

“Let ua go to the Colville-road,” she eaid, 
proses . You need not think I shall mind, 

Tacle Mike, ft will not make me miserable to see 
the house where you recelved mo a lonely wau- 
derer—the truest home I ever knew!” 

“Tt will bring it all back to you so, my poor 
child !’’ sald the musician, pityingly, 

She shook her head. 

“*T never forgot It!” she answered, simply. 
**I never can; but I have lived long enough to 


|| know that what happened was for the best, I 


never could have made He vert happy, In time 
to come he it bavs repented our wedding. It 
is better as fly b 

They went to Camberwell, and she strove 
to take up again the old life, with ite dally 
routine, but the effort was a) n0st too hard. 

One anxiety was spared her. She knew that 
Lord St. Clare was alive, that he had nob fallen 
& victim to the Zalu speare, for before she left 
Austria she read In the papers that he was com- 
ing home on sick leave, 

On sick leave! Who would cheer and le 
the tedions hours of his convalescence } ho 
would nurse him back to health! How gladly 
Beatrice would have offered her services but for 
that great social barrier which existe between a 
man and woman who have once been lovers, and 
who, if it pleased them both, might still be lovers 
once Be without breaking the lows of Heaven 
or man : 

But fm those early spring days a sort of 
hunger came upon her to see the place where, 
after all, she had known him best, the house 
where she had learned to love him, where her 
first great trouble had come to her. 
knew, had been shut up 

to the wars, but the 
gardens would atill be free to public. The 
old housekeeper might be willing for a douceur 
even to show some of the grand old rooma, and 

we 


relate the latest news of her employer. 
The longing grew till 1b became unconquerable; 
and wo one sweet spring day Beatrice came down- 


It was the first tlme since Herbert’s death 


she had worn ~ but black. The eun 
- her hair, it almost to threads 

" T cannot stay Indoors, auntie! I am 
to give myself 9 treat, and have a whole Su 
the real country |” 

So that you bring yourself back safe and 
pre Fale no objection, dear ; only don’t get 
08 

Beatrice smiled a ttle sadly, 

** No fear of that!” 


walk from the station to 
beyond her strength, but 
cub across the — 
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sky was aclear Italian blae. No single 





I 
marred the beauty of the day, and yet a 
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great sadness fell upon Beatrice D'Arcy as she 
walked across the broad lands which for centuries 
had belonged to the Earls of Sit. Clare, She 
too, was'a descendant of that noble house. Al 
this, {f fate had not been so cruel, might have 
been hers and his ! 

An abrupt turn of the path and she came fn 
front of the castle, Ob, what a world of 
rasmories those old walls brought back to her! 
For a moment she felt she could not goon, Then 
she nerved herself, and continued her journey, 

Every step now was full of recollection, every 
moment some fresh association stirred her, All 
was the same, unstirred, nnepoilt in Its grand 
calm beauty, Only the girl who had once wan- 
dered through those glades at the Earl’s side 
was altered, Nay, she hed disappeared al. 
together: and fn her stead stood a weary world 
toused woman, who possessed fame, beanty, 
genius, and yet was sore at heard for want of s 
love which had been hers once, and now could 
never return to her ! 

The tears stood in her eyes au she looked upon 
the brightness of the scena. 

‘€I was foollsh to come,’’ she 
speaking aloud unconsciously In her agitation 
Tt is so beautifal ; it only brings back tas past, 
and al] my terrible mistakes | Oh, I wonder 
he could ever bear to leave such a home!’’ 

* He left lt—-he left England because he could 
not bear to hear your wedding bells!” sald « 
voice beside her. 

She looked up and found herself face to face 
with Lord St. Clare, He had come up while she 
was lost in a roverfe, in time to hear her last 


words, 

A brilliant blueh dyed her cheek. 

**T thought you were in Kensington with Mrs, 
Fane!” 

“Tonly reached England yesterday. I came 

there. Beatrice, donot shrink from me! 
Do not turn your face away! Oh, let me speak 
to you ; let me explain!” 

**It fs I who should explain,” said the girl, 
coldly. ‘I was tired of London, I got a long- 
ing on me to see tle country. I had been to 
Castle St, Clare before, and I thorght ft a plea- 
sant place for a day’s excursion. Had I known 
you were ab home, belleve me, I would not have 


tr . 

rat 1” herepeated, bitterly. ‘ Why, 
don’t you know I would give my ancestral home 
and ite contents, jast aa I would give the whole 
world, for one word of love from you ?”’ 

She had quite recovered her coraposure now. 

"Tam glad we have met, Lord St. Clare, I 
was very rude to you the last time we had a 
téte-2-téte nt Richmond, I think I should lke to 
know you had forgiven me.” 

Tt wae not your fault.” 

“T was horribly rade !” 

“You had been decelved. Poor fellow! he 
has gone to his rest now, an@ we muat not speak 
il) of the dead, He left a letter telling me the 
trath, that he maligned me to you because he 
feared you were dis to think favourably of 
my eult, Poor fellow!” sald the peer, with 
unconscious frony ; “he need not have troubled 
from first to last. You hated me!” 

She answered nothing ; her blae eyes were beat 
upon the ground. There was no one to whisper 
to Lord 3s. Clare that she was crying. 

J knew you-could never be anything to me ; 
and yet when I heard of your engagement lt 
filled me with a bitter pain. I went away—I 
deserted home, country, and friends, just because 
I could not bear to stay in England and hear 
your wedding-belis !” 

“You will never hear them now !” 

** Poor Herbert ! He was fa'se to me but trae 
enough to you! [ cannot wonder you are faith- 
fal to his memory.” 

Tam not faithful,” said the girl, with a sob 
in her voice ; ‘I never loved him, and he knew 
ii well, I bad told him my whole heart was 
given away, and yet he was willing to marry 
me!’ 

"He trusted you—he did not fear a dead 
rival!” 

‘*Not dead,” she contradicted him; “' cold, 
heartless, I thought him then, but not dead.” 

Alan looked at the beantiful face with « 


Larmured, 
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strange, huogry rapture, and ~—_ to take her 
into his arms and cover it with kisses! But he 
believed hfe passion wae hopsless. She seemed 
to him more lovely than ever, He knew she 
was dearer to him than all the world, and yet he 
had no hope—none! 

Bat one sentence she had tpoken recurred to 
him suddenly ; 1t mystified him, and he resolved 
to ask its meaning. 

“You sald you had been to Castle St. Clare 
before. Did Herbert bring you?” 

She shook her head. 

“You puzzle me,” eald Alan, £‘ Do you mean 
that you were at the castle as 8 guest?” 

. Yes,” 

“Bat in that case I must have been there 
too!” he exclaimed, {n astonishment. 

“You were there,” 

* Beatrice 1" he cried, passionately; “ am 
I to believe your words or my own senses How 
could I have been there and otten you?” 

** You forgot me so completely that when 
you saw me again at Vale you had- not the 
slightest recollection of my face!” 

“You confess, then, you are the Beatrice I 
knew at Vale, and yet you told me you were not 
related to the Johnsons !”* 

“Nor am I. Mrs. D’Arcy and Mrs, John- 
son are sisters; I cail them both aunt, but 
there fs not the slightest relationehip between 
ue. 


“Then your name is not really D’Arcy ?” 

"No, nor Beatrice either.” 

‘* And when you were at the castle you bore 
your own name?” 

"Yes ; I had not learnt to detest it then. I 
took the name of Beatrice D’Arcy when I was 
alone in the world with but one object—to hide 
myself from my nearest living relation !”’ 

“He must have been very cruel to you!” 

* He did not mean to be,” she answered, her 
blue eyes still fixed upon the ground, ‘' Through 
all my sorrowe—and I have many—I have 
belleved that be never meant to hurt me, I 
loved him dearly, I gave him my woman's heart, 
and I was nothing to him but a little neglected 
— hie uncle bad left as a burden in his 
pat ” 

How he guessed the secreb Alan never knew. 
Before those last words he had had no suspicion 
of ft, It came on him with the force of a sudden 
revelation. 

“ Dora!” 

She uttered no word either of confirmation or 
denial, but she let him take her in his arms and 
press his lips to hers, 

“My darling!” breathed Alan, “mine at 
last! You shall never escape me again, never 
while I live!” 

She answered nothing—she was too happy. 

‘* Aad why were you so cruel to me?” 

" Have you forgotten Herbert’s letter? When 
I knelt by bis deathbed, Alan, he told rae of how 
he had parted us, Helmplored my forgiveness. 
Oh! tt was hard to grant it!” 

“Tam sure you pardoned him—TI should have 
found it imposeible ; but if you could forgive me, 
my crime was worse than bis!” 

**T never thought it so, I always felt you did 
not know how I loved you ; and then Miss Dela- 
val wae very lovely |” 

“ Not half so beautifal as you are!” 

The bright head still leant upon his shoulder, 
the face hidden from his view. He stroked the 
fair hair caressing|y. 

* Darling!” 

She did not answer, she hardly realised those 
words were meant for her. ; 

‘ Darling!’ be repeated, “ when will you come 
to me?” 

‘ST cannot,” she whispered, “ I cannot.’’ 

“Nay, but you must. You are my heart's 
beat treasure, and I don’t mean to let you cut of 
my sight again |” 

“To is such a little while ago |" she murmured, 
‘only last September |” 

“ You belonged to me firet |” said Alan, a little 
jealously. ‘‘ According to my Idea you ought to 
have been my wife two years ago!” 

**Bat—” 

Listen, my darling!” persuasively, ‘‘ We 
can’t take the whole world into our confidence, 


Your uncle and aunt must know the truth, | 


and my sister. We must let the rest of our | 
acquaintances find out our motives for shem- 
selves.” 


* Bat Herbert's memory——”’ 
“Poor fellow! If any of our mortal doings 
can reach him where he is, he will be glad to | 
think his sin is atoned for, and that girl 
a not wizely, but too well, is a happy | 
'e »” | 


Lord St. Clare drove to the statfon with his 
cousin, and accompanied her to Camberwell, | 
where he had « long private tnterview with Mr, | 
D'Arcy. Hethen went to Richmond and saw 
Mr. Gordon. What compensation he offered | 
that worthy manager never transpired; bat, | 
before the Earl left, it was quite understood the | 
beautiful prima donns would never appear on the | 
stage again, 

The next day Mrs. Fane came over to Camber- | 
well, She won Mr. D’Arcy’s love at ouce by her | 
affectionate greetings to Beatrice—the old name 
will creep out. 

“TI shall love you dearly i” suid Bee, taking 
the girl into her motherly young arme. ‘“ Dora, 
we | be dear sisters always.” 

Bat the days paseed on, and etlii Dora would | 
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brook no mention of the ceremony which wae t> | on rece 


make her Countess of St, Clare. 

She told Mr. and Mrs. D'Arcy, when they 
remonstrated with her, she felt sad whenever she 
heard of a wedding. She burst into tears when 
Bese broached the subject ; and it was only one 
night, with her head pillowed on her lover's 
breast and his arms round her, that she sobbed 
out the truth. 

She felt quite certain they would never be 
married at al). As soon as the ceremony was 
fixed something would happer. He told her 
nothing but death could part them, surely she 
did not doubt his love! Oh! no; she did not 
doubt, but she had the feeling all the eame. 

And ft was natural enough for a girl who bad 
seen two trotusseaux pre for her in vain, 
who had twice been wi three days of wife- 
—_ to feel thus. a ~ Lie iat 

Jan was very patient, prom that no 
trousseaux, orange blossoms, or wedding cake 
should come near her, and he even forbore for 
a little while to make any allusion to his great 


wish, 

Bat one bright mornfug in Jane he came with 
Mre. Fans to take Dora for a drive, and asked 
Mrs. D'Arcy to accompany them. Her husband 
was not in the house, so there was no scruples 
about set, Incas at home. 

It was a utifal summer's day, and they 
drove on and on, until about seven from 
Camberwell they came to a p’cturesque old 
village, to which the builder's destroying hand 
has yet left a little of its old beauty. At the 
foot of a hill stood the venerable church, {ts | 
peacefal graveyard approached through a wide 


ate. 
. The carriage stopped, and Alan handed out the 
ladies, Dora last of all. He could feel the trem- 
bling of her hand as it rested on his arm, and he 
whispered a few fond words of comfort as he led 
her into the church, where Mr. D'Arcy came for- 
ward to meet them. ; 
As In a dream, Dora saw that a clergyman 





was standing with an open book, and a clerk | 


appeared from some corner, They were really 
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being married, and nothing bad bappened to 
vent It, 

Petichael D’Arey gave ‘away the bride, his 

wife and Mrs, Fane signed the register afterwarde 

in the vestry. That was all. No pomp—no 

ceremony, Surely never was 8 Countess married 

so simply. 

Bat when the others had left them to return 
by train, and the bride and brid m were 
driving back alone, Dora turned to husband 
with a deep, solemn gladness in her voice, a joy 
too deep for words, — 

Tp it really true?” 

“Tt is quite true, my own! My beautiful 
wanderer has found her true home at last in her 
husband’s heart |” 

‘* And you will love me always?” 

“Tl I die!” 

" Because, you know,” she said, with a beauti- 
fal humility, ‘I am afraid, dear, you won’t have 
at alla eultable wife. I was never meant for 
a Countess; andI am wilful, Alan—wilfal but 
loving!’ 

(THE END.) 


FPACETIZ. 





Tramp: “Excuse me; have you eeen a police- 
man?” Oyelist : ** No,” Tramp : " Then I'll have 
to call on you to give up your watch and money.” 

“He must be twice her age—another union of 
May and December.” “Ob, my dear, he’s not 
quite that ; make him a January thaw.” 

Tarmety lady: ‘* Is there any water aboard t” 
Captain (excursion boat): '‘ Only *bout four feet, 
mum ; bat please don’t tell anybody.” 

“Taey say that pee is not fm his right 
mind.” Wilter: “ "t think that can be so, 
I sew him to-day, and he appeared to be as crazy 
as usual,” 

Hz (cautiously): “If I should propose, would 
you say ‘yes’?” She (still more cautiously) : 
"*If you were sure that I should say ‘yes’ would 
you propose 1” ; 

Daisy: ‘Mamma and I are not on speaking 
terms.” Topey: “How distressing!” Dalsy : 
“She went told Harry that 1 trimmed all 
my own hats before we were married,” 

“]'m sorry you asked me to marry you,” she 
ty a 
worry |’ c re ins 
know best what I'm escaping.” © 7™ 

“Waere,” asked the female suffrage orator, 
ould man be to-day were ft not for woman 1 * 

e n garden of Eden eating straw- 
berrler,” answered a voice from the gallery. 

Lea: “Both 


and are 
attentive to Bess. Tome which ot the tee 
she will accept?”  Dorotby: “{if I knew which 
would propose first I could tell you.” 
TRascrBLe Meutenant (down engine-room tube) : 
eee are idiot at the end of thas 
* a 
tab ol aa” engine-room : ob at 
“MarpiaGR is so often a fallure,” Miss 
Caustique, “ that I don't blame women a bit for 
being old maids.” “ Blame them?” said the 
—_ bachelor, “Ofcourse not, I fen’ their 
Sue: ' Indeed, it’s not thing f 
to get 9 husband,” He :" Why, s pretty phi oc 
make ber cholce of four out of every ve she 
ore She: “Bat it's the fifth that she 
Miss Passa (of uncertain age): “Te he! I 


h 
don’t know whether to go into the eurf or 
Some folks say the salt water makes wrinkles. 
Old Fisherman : "No, mum, it's just the other 
way, mum,’ Salt water takes wrinkles out, mum. 
Jast you try {ban' see,” 

Sue: “It must be awfnlly hard for these poor 
foreigners who come ta this country to find them. 
selves strangers in a strange land.” He: “ Ob 
they don't mind it! You see, are used to 
having been born and raised in forelgn lands.” 
She: ‘True; I never thought of that. 


2 





“ You are not angry with me because I threw Hvuspanp: “Now that you've got that new 
@ kiss to you, are you!” he asked. ‘ Yes,l aw,” | gown, I hope you're eatlafied,” Wife: “ Well, 
the replied. “Why?” he inquired, ‘ Because | you see, it isn’t » walking costume, which wns 
there was no impenetrable barrier between us what I wanted, But it will be all right as soon 
that made [b necessary,” | as you get me the carriage to go with it.” 

“You are wanted round the corner!” ex- Saez: * When you asked me to he your wife 
claimed the excited man, The Glasgow policeman | you deliberately deceived me.” He: “In wha 
laughed aloud, “i know better,” he replied. | W8y, Martha?” “You told me you were well 
“ When I am wanted I can’t be found. Since | of.” ‘‘ Well, { may have said it, Martha, but I 
have been found, I can’t possibly be wanted!" | didn’t know how well off I was at that time. ’ 

nay | Nextt: “You should have esen the way that 
aime payere A ee Whats. the| man stared at me.” Belle \spitefally ) : Hs 
matter now!” Wire: “Sir Walter Raleigh | ¥®* probably watching your nose,” Nell: | ~~ 
laid his cloak on the ground for Queen Eifzabeth | 2°*¢ ! Belle : Yes ; he’s a reporter, aud Is 
to walk over, but you get mad simply because | 1 Bag to keep his eyes on anything that turns 
poor dear mother est oe on your bet, | “ Arg the young ladies of the present day fit 

Tus Barecnoom : “ By Jove, old man, of how | for wives!” asked a lecturer of his audience. 
Hibtle consequence I really am! I don’t suppose | “ They are fit for husbands,” responded a feminine 
_— yt — Agar A ap ovveey thing = = | wales ; “but the difficulty te that men are not ft 

momen | for wives.” The applause w the 
riend: “Walt till you've been married four or | discomfitare of Selseer. eran 
five years. 4 | Sxgrric: “ You atill believe in spiritualiem, 

Miss Cavstique: “So you are engeged to | and yet at the seance last night, the medium 
that Mr, Atkinsov, are you ! Now tell me honestly | called up your grandmother, and she didn’t know 
what can you see {n him that distinguishes him | how many daughters she had.” Believer: Ob 
from all other men fn the world whom you have | well, grandmother's memory was gettifg very 
ever met}” Miss Paseée (with unlooked-for | poor a few days before she died.” 
frankness): “ He ssked me to be hie wife. Lrrtz Boy (pointing to window of {ndiarubber 

Gruss: “We had s —— alarm put into | shop): “What are those?” Mamma: ‘ Those 
the house, but ft didn’s work.” Willis: Didn’t | are diving sults, made all of indiarubber so that 
go off, you mean!” Grimes: ‘Ob, it went off | the diver won’t get wet.” Little Loy: “I wish 
all right ; but it didn’t alarm the burglar in the | Thad one,” Mamma: " What for, my dear?” 
a Tt only frightened my wife half out | | ittle Boy: “To wear when you wash me,” 

senses, "Wei, Jobony, bow are you getting on with 

MentTaty he was & pitiful wreck. ** Here fe a | your French ¢” , Ob, ar a male. We 
pike I t of a boy on the road,” he gibbered. | translate quite nice, sensible sentences now, such 
“To one pound,” It made us weep, | as, ‘My aucle never allows my birthday to pass 
almost, to hear him go on thue, for we knew that | withont giving mea present ;’ or, ' Ib ls certain 
he had cavght the fish himeclf, and that ft | that my uncle will give me something quite 
—— five pegrl , a. | splendid this time,’” 

SOLPAL ergarten : “Have, “Wet, Jobn, did you take the letter I gave 
you had any experience with young children 1” | you to Mr, Johnstone!” inquired a Sheificid 
Applicant (for position as teacher): ‘I’ve raised | merchant of bis servant. ‘ Yes, slr,” replied 
ten of them myself,” ‘What! A mother?| john; “bat I don’t think he can read !t,” 
You wouldn’t do at all. You would upset all our |“Cannot read it!” exclaimed his waster, 
new Ideas.” “ Why so, John}” ‘Because he is blind, slr, 

Bosniz: “Ma, does Johnny Johnson’s ma | When I wae in the room he aked me twice 
know more’n you do!" Mother: ‘I should eay | where my hat was, and it was on my head all 
not, Who said she did?” Bobble: “Nobody, | the time.” 

Only she says Johnny {s the worst boy in Preston,| “Ruccizs,I am in some embarrassment. 
and you say I am, and we want to know who's | want to makes present of a jewel box appro- 
right. tely inscribed,to a young Iady—-—” "Corbue, 

He quoted the old chestnut. ‘‘In the spring | I’m sorry, but I haven’s a cent——” “ Con- 
& young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of | found you, did you think I was asking you for 
love,” he sald, She sighed and shook her head. | money? I only wanted your help {n getting up 
“ That's the trouble,” she replied, ‘‘ They turn |the motto to {mscribe on the jewel case.’ 
ligh fostead of serlously.” For she was a girl | ‘‘ Corbus, you interrupted me, I was about to 

been throngh several spring epgage- | say that I badn’t a sentiment in my mind that 
ments, would be appropriate to the occasion,” 


“ My darling,” sald a mother, taking leave of | ———— 


thee waack tert trier; vairoonber IHAVE YOU EVER TRIED 
roles of potate-naaher, The occurrence cts baic | IKEATING’'S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUCH? 
| |DR.GABRIEL, M.D.,L.R.C.P. 


ou your pastry or mashed potatoes would lower 
Mr, Svupurs (after a long, weary tramp to his | 




















you in the esteem of your friends. If occasion 
arises, the poker is quite as effective, and more 
like,” 








nearest neighbour) ; “ Good evening, Mrs. Lawn. | writes from Routh Park, Cardiff, Sept, 28th. 

mower, I find my Wife has not returned from her | “T have now prescribed them for the 

shopping to the city, and the house le locked “ last 8 years in my hospitals and private 

up. She the key I presume?” Mrs, | “ practice, and find them of great benefit. 

Lawnmowsr: *'No-o, She said it was a pity | “I certainly and most strongly 
should have to take such a long walk for the | “ recommend them.” 

apes | time she was out, soshe put iv under | [Sold everywhere in Tins 1/1} each. 
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SOCIETY. 


A report Ie current at The Hague that the 
hetrothal of the Qacen Wilhelmina to Prince 
Joachim Albert of Pruszla will be announced 
shortly. Prince Joachim Albert {s the son of the 
Regent of Branswick and cousin to the German 
Emperor, {J ws 

Tue Princess of Naples is passionately fond of 
bunting and shooting. Her husband has recently 
given her the famous Island of Monte Orlato, to 
the south of the Island of Elba, on which he has 


built a es heme te the entire island 


forming the park. 

Or all Royal perso: the Prince of Wales {a 
the most noted for the enormous quantity of 
lug which he causes to be sent with him on 
ult journeys. He takes whole boxes of hats, and 
huge tra of dress sults, m coats, and 
other changes, Hoe makes a _ w visiting 
onl the vertty of bie qurmmants fo.on botmabshing 
aa garments is as as 
as the taflor’s bill for them must be, 

Lavres of high class in China use the daintlest 
thimbles Imaginable, some of them being carved 
from enormous pearls, ornamented with bands 
of fine goid, on which all manner of quaint and 
fantastic designs are engraved. A mother-of- 

ways made to keep the thimble in, 
and with {6 the Chinese lady has a pair of dell- 
cate scissors of finest stesl, enclosed in a sheath 
of mother-of-pearl, with a needle-cass to match. 
The Queen of Slam owns a thimble which was a 
present from her Royal hasband, It is made in 
the shape of a lotus band, of the finest gold, and 
is studded with diamonds, which are so 
that they form her name and the date of 
marriage. 

Wuenever the Prince of Wales on the 
Oontinent for a holiday he is to receive 
through the poet a shower of letters from an- 
known admirers. In the course of just twenty 
days at Marienbad he received 1.200 common 
begging letters, 320 requesta for bis autograph, 
besides 300 presents of all sorts from mis. 
csllaneous admirers, Among the latter were 
smart neckties, ornamental studs, gloves, cigars, 
walking-sticks, scented goap, sweets, chessmen, 
and moustache-brushes, All thease gifts are 
returned when possible, or when from anony- 
mous donors are devoted to charitable purposes, 

SaNDRINGHAM will be comparati gay this 
winter. Prince and Princess Charles of Denmark 
will remaia as long as they possibly can, and Inter 
on the Emperor William will be the Prince of 
Wales's guest, His vielt will, of course, mean a 
serles of festivities, aud a number of distinguished 
guests will be invited to Sandringham to meet 
the Kaiser, Finally, Pcince and Princess Walde- 
mar of Denmark are to pay a visis to the Priuce 
and Princess of Wales, It is some years since 
Peince Walderaar was in Kagland, and {t will be 
& great pleasure to the Princess of Wales to have 
- youngest brother with her in her Norfolk 

ome, 

THe Queen of Roumania, who is In herself a 
proof of the fact that it Is quite possible for a 
wornan to combine great taste In dress with ox- 
ceptional mental gifts and culture, has jest 
ordered three thoroughly smart and up-to-date 
outdoor garments to be built for her by a well- 
known firm of ladies’ tallors. One, » long mantle, 
cub In the newest fashion, ia of richest black 
velvet (che material which, perhaps, of all others 
best sults the saat effective and uncom- 
mon style of beauty), trimmed round the edge 
with two moderately wide and rather fall founces 
of chiffon, the under one of pure white, and the 
one above of black, surmounted by o age | 
wreath of flowers and leaves In black, grey, an 
white beads. More simple, but equally chic, is 
the driving cost, Sitting tightly to the wearer's 
alight figure and made of dark blue cloth, the 
high storm collar and smart lappets being covered 
with the glossiest black astrachan. The third, In 
& soft material, is a long coat suitable for walk- 
ing in winter, and is made on much the same 
lines as the blue, except that the pleats are 
somewhat fuller at the back, and ft fs devoid of 
trimming or ornamend of any description, 





STATISTIOS. 


Sprain produces, on sn average, aboutjihree 
billfon corks every year, 

Tar chance of two finger-prints being“ alike 
{a less than one in 64,900,000,000, 

Nor more than 10 per cent. of domestic ser- 
vants in England keep thsir places over three 
years. 


THERE are only nine perfect tones in the 
haman voloe, but ab least 17,592,156,044,415 
different sounds, 

A MODERATE wind moves at the rate of 7 
miles per hour, a storm at the rate of 26 
miles, and a hurricane at the rate of 80 miles, 

For something like fifteen years the rafiways 
of -the world have been increasing at the rate 
of 14,000 miles per year, The grand aggregate 
fs now put ab 443,100 miles, : 


om 





GEMS. 


Everyone likes to be popular, but the popu- 
larity that breeds envy and jealousy is worse than 
obscurity, 

Font often the most advantageous place for 
our manhood is that which fs surrounded with 
splendid difficulties, 

To take one step ata time ia the surest 
way of permanent anccess, In pr 
by leaps and bounds there fs always the danger 
of a backward fall, 

THERE is nothing so easily made offensive as 
good reasoning; and men of clear, logical minds, 
if not gifted at the same time with tact, make 
more enemies than men with bad hearts and 
unsound understandings. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASUBES, 


BRAMBLE JeLLy,—Pat the brambles In a jelly 
pan and let them heat and the jaice run ont; 
then squeezes through a jelly cloth ; measure the 
julce, and to large tumblerful put one pound of 
sugar; boil ten minutes ; ekim aad pnt {fn pots, 

Homg-mMapzr Cautyey,—Take half-pound each 
of apples, tomatoes, stoned raleins, and sugar ; 
one ounce brufsed ginger, two ounces of sliced 
onions, the jaice of two lemons, a handful of 
salt, a tiny clove of garlic, a few mashroome, some 
damzons (previonaly cooked toa mash and then 
= ree a sieve), and two quarts of vinegar. 

{x this all well together, and stand the jar con- 
taining the mixture by the slde of the fire for a 
month, being careful {t does not boll, By this 
time the jalce should have quite separated from 
the thick part, and the latter can be put up in 
jare, the quid part being strained off and bottled 
for flavou sauces, &c, 


Grater Sour,-—-Two sete of giblets (ducks’ pre- 
ferred), two pints water or meal ae small 
plece each of carrot, turnip, and onlon, bay leaf, 
sprig each of thyme, marjoram, and parsley, 

ie of mace, half glass of sherry, pepper and 
salt, one ounce of arrowroot, one ounce of butter 
or dripping, tablespoonful of ketchup ; clean 
blets thoroughly, and cut fn small pieces, put 
nto saucepan with the stock and a little water 
and bring slowly to boll ; skim ; add vegetables, 
cleaned and cat small, aleo herbs tled together 
with a plece of thread, and the pepper ; simmer 
gently two hours, lift out best bits of giblets, 
trim’and set aside for serving ; let soup simmer 
hour or two longer, strain, and let stand til! cold; 
melt butter fn saucepan till slightly brown, mix 
in arrowroot til! smooth, skim all fab off stock, 
pour Into 4 as and stir till boiling; add ketchup, 
sberry, bits of giblets, and seasoning to taste ; 
boi! a few minutes, and it is ready ; a little lemon 
juloe may be added, and fancy bits of vegetables 
cooked separately put in as garnish. 





“ 
—— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A cuvrcn In the Black Forest fs bullt on such 
a plan that the men ara unable to see the women 
aud vice versa. 

In India the rhododendron grows to a heigh! 
of 30%. Marlgolds and camomiles in North 
Africa reach a height of 4 ft, or 5 ft. 

Next to oplum in power are certain kinds of 
grasses, notable among which Is hemp, which 
causes Intoxication and anwathesla. 

A Cativornia orange-grower bas succeeded in 
developing ot i. -tree — will stand » 
te re -» and yeot-yleld 5 sweet 
perv pote fruit. 

Tue Olty Hall in Philadel fs the largest, 
costliest a finest public ailding fo the world 
and among its many attractions Is the highs: 
continuous stairway. 

Tue Spanish are among the most charitable 
people on earth. Without a poor-tax, Spanish 
communities of 50,000 self-eupporters feed 4 
pauper population of 5,000 or mors, 

THE young a men ag a to 
college apparently become as white men in a! 
thelr ste but after a couple of years at Lome 
drift back into their gipsy customs, 

ix New York horses are now dyed. Whes 
suitable for carriage work, save that they ‘o no! 
match in colour, they are uow chemically 
"blonded” to the tint desired In a very few 
minutes. 

Tue seeds of the ‘' Philippine bean” from the 
net eae ee ae Gk te nn — 
pebbles, smong pe, size, 
colour, and hardness as to be almost {ndlatin. 
gulshable, 

Ons of the industries known !s tha! 
of the of the akin of the common 
eel for ar of commerce. The ekin when 

closely resembles leather, but t more 
pliable and gelatinous. 

Avruzntic history atid blograpby in China em- 
brace @ period from the year 122 of our era back 
to the remotes period of 2,697 yearsz.o. The 
historians of China embrace a succession of unin 
terrupted series of more than 2,400 years. 

Tue majority of motor-cars are now driven by 
petroleam ; but a French engineer recommends 
the use of alcohol Instead of it, and motors are 

altered so as to consume {f. There is no 
fear of explosion with alcohol, and ft Is sald to 
be leas costly than petroleum, 

Ts the number of people dafly entering the 
City of London were to be despatched from aay 

ven station by train, 1,977 trains, each convey 
o- $00 persons, would be required for the pur- 

. Moreover, if all these trains were 
oa straight line they would cover 221 miles of 
railway. " 
A curious mode of cate 


turtles is practised 
in the West Indies. Io 


ta In attaching » 


“ring and a line to the tall of a species of sucker. 


fish, which fs then thrown overboard, and imme: 
diately makes for the firat turtle be can spy, 
which he attaches himself very firmly by mean: 
of a sucking apparatus arranged on the top of his 
head. The fisherman then haula both turtle and 

aucking-iish in. : 
The Queen of Italy is not only 4 most di. 
hed- looking she fs poesdeted 


wherever she goss, and which tends to soften 
the reserve and ceremony which are otherwise 
most striking features of the Itallan Court. The 
Queen Is very fond of raral life, and is quite 
famous for her pluck and perseverancs 4) * 
mountaineer. She is alac au excellent Moguist, 

fluently five languages, snd has 
a kno by mo means eu of Lathe 
and Greek, She ts passionately fond of music, 
aud bas occasionally musical ‘Ab Hovice, 

the ggg and a. of tely = 

thered together. Apart from her great lo 

for long walks, Queen Margherita is nod * 
sportawoman in the modern sense of the wore, 
although she Is perfectly at Lome on the back of 
a horse, and of late also on a bicycle, 
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KOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ae 


Rrev.—lf you stay om you are lable for double rent. 
Curroerry.—We never give private addresses in these 
eclurans. 
Sran—We cannot give the addresses of private 
joaividuals, 
Dovetren Reaper.—We cannot express an opinion 
on the matter. 

—Woe know of no pene that will bring 

about the result desired without injury. 
The saying is one of the numerous euperetitions 
for Shieh it would be useless to attempt to find A origtn. 
ry Wirz.—If your husband proved to be alive 
PR msn would be illegal, You. have no remedy 
bot divorce. 

.—The ist of January was adopted as the 
wnneing Aas yen by by France tn 1563, by Beotland in 
1600, and by England in 1752. 

cact Lover.—The theatrical profession is already 
Pa nal ot with actors and actresses, who find it a very 
hard matter to obtain emploraat. 


—The German dson of 

an von His mother, nthe Princes Royal of 
is the Queen's eldest 

objection to you 


Bive Eyas.—There would be 
onan OE ccoeasdeeahaetiy letter, oR nn 
seg no reason why you should send him any gift. 


— New flannel is 
wan) mink ite when, fot toate As to how 


much it may shrink depends vee a quality. Avoid 
placing them in any but tepid water. 

L 0. U.—If the 4 rough music” you 
ny eee is on ade It is neceasary 


the local bye-laws ono lp & definite 
snover, salina woiee not tas panition te So. 
Axoor.—Yon are right, if there is one ene thing 
the world that bande roe free from ulsion of any 
a Directly it extraneous 
reasons, it ev ail Sen peas a oe Doe character. 
Dacnor.—The beet ee ee © 
pun ame Soe whi spirits of 
hertsern, ree OE silver, let it then rub off 
= s soft cloth and polish with a of chamois 
er, 


Brrr a New Yous Yous rs “ ies 
origins: aden 5, 
who held ines alr ntage and 
for the purpose of converting bein Who's 
place of worship. 

Desparainc Lit.—We should advise you to treat 
young man in a uniformly friendly manner. By 


Bee Sinister 
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1 may say, either it you or him; ft is 

doing yourself Jastiee to ve #0 much attention to 

ally talk of would-be people. 
Hovsawire.— old 


FB. 
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sheets will wear almost as long again. 


“oe never cut lamp wicks. 
— =e Sa and 
to be cut oncea week, or ally wy eg De 

Cut perfectly straight, and 

round the corners very 
PF. L— —Tt fs not a good plan te wash 
injures it, When waghhes toed 

jo {ott is with cloth in salt 


it dry with another work provesde 

talt will prevent the reatting fousenee 

tor receipt if no other P 

- _seeare the benedt of tie arses 
: mi 

crossed, eee 6 


Bimpme.—Plsoo clean white dloths over their 


at night. In the morning the clothe will be found 
sal ba hardly Bo 06 saan exnepe Dy the a a 
i , a 
Tr Deceseam the clothe. “Next aight do the same thing, 
a uOhtize-For chili sauce, try the : Twelve 
; 











Moowsram.--It is not to be ex that you cau 
alter what nature intended. If you are tall depend 
upon it it suits you so to be, so do not worry over what 
cannot be nereuse ta gir No doubt as you grow older you 
will 1 girth, and then your height will not 


R. B,—it shold be used in sonjunction with the 
P up of all cracks fm floor or skirting with 
putty Tgp Sat nod and water, a little in an 
Se ee aoe See ak a knife blade for a trowel ; 
scatter down the powder night on the floor where 
the insects run. 


Prors.—A slice of lemon used occasionally instead of 
soap for washing the face often improves a greasy skin 
wonderfully, Rab well with the lemon, — thoroughly 
rinse, first in tepid water, and then in cold. Dry 

ty, and give a final rub with a soft, clean 
¢ eather, 


Damyi—lf the y man means marriage, he be 
declare ; if he does no! t be will equtvocate, 
he should do the latter, discard him at once’; he haw 
not mean honorably towards you. Be decided ; make 
bim declare himself, or consider fre $0 forza 
any eligible engagement t which may offer. 

Aunt Satry.—The seal swims mostly by the aid of 
pond ewe limbs, which are worked like sculls, the 

Retenss tine tenants te ton chock eine ay hang 

it moves very awkwardly, making short jerky lea 
and dragging the binder iimbe along. Tho fur of 
seal in its state Is yellow, tted and asd 
with brown, and unfitied for use until dyed. 


sores Og: Aga ope hk myled ST 

—< oo him in the way you suggest. Boe 

tit yon we weaken his confidence In you before 

easy task to restore it to its place 

Better n: never ee many at all than unite your- 

sit i oe a aiorwarda, Detter husband, whore distrast you Lave 
been yourself instrumental in cresting.} 


THE PRISONER RELEASED. 


I covty stand and look at the stars al! night,— 
Where tides run in wreaths to the rivers and rills, 
Where the sea breezes play with the wind trom 


Where by land or by ea man can go where he 
I’m a free man again, and a free man of right ! 


I could stand aud gone at the stars all night ; 
For — that were years they have Prisoned my 


jd Venus and red-hooded Mars 
ere fretted aad framed by the morciless bars 
‘That sb shaded their glory or shivered their light. 


1 will stand and look at the stars all night; 
I will wait in the shadow and lee of the tower 
TM mo shal) come with his al power ; 
Perhaps in the flame of that wonderfal hour 
The prison shall tremble and pass from my sight, 


neg oe should be returned not later than 
are made. Us 


bride is 
expected to be at 1ome to receive caliz, but after that 
ehe may go her own way. 

Ina.—Silver pp hey p ateg rt wieht washin 
it every day in a pan s anele es aine hing | as 
and warm water gq ry t with I nen cloths. 
Sehes « werk, ces he > rachind, give © theneagh 
brightent» g with wth biting, mixed to a 
= = te with pore by and harder 

here there are stains. Then Sipe off the ends and 
polish the silver with soft linen. 


Lapy ay eed ee sre 0 pret 
‘factory a duster as can u cleay 
it must be washed i 80a in the 
shade and rubbed ma. 
and is Oe eras for dusting. Imitation 
leen-aepenste. 

Lag yo which they aro 


is 


i AR ML ara ER pede, Pay 
o giass to any r @ 
Spmeall nobeh by meuns of a filecn the ede edge of a plece 
; then make the eu tee sls, ted st tthe ‘fom 

size, the fira, 








drt 
y for dusting. naa ess | 


IsaseL —Wicks shoul’ be cut about twice a week 
even'v, wiping away is not sufficient. If the wicks aro 
sorked in strong vinegar and well ee i, it will prevent 
a cim Hybt and smoking ; t camphor in the 
oil it~ give a bright and andy ig light. Wipe outside of 


lamp well — a damp cloth and then wipe with a 
dry cloth to eli after it is lighted. Burners 
ehould be with a tablespoonfu! of ashes 


tofeach burner. Riuse well in boiling water and dry 
well before using. 


Laviera.—It may be made with half a pound each 
aoe ae ee quarter of a pound each of moist 
na and butter, outer of an ounce of mixed spice, 
an ounce of ground ginger, an ounce of mixed 
two eggs, a teaspoonful of baking-powder, a 
tablespoonful of brandy. Mix the dry ingredients ; 
warm the butter and treacle, add the eggs; beat all 
together, and add to the flour, ko, Beat all for ten 
minutes, Bake ina slow oven for aa bour and a hall. 
This cake improves by keepirg. 


Novicz.—Half pound flour, quarter pound butter, 
two ounces a soft, sugar ; D pe it these three ingredients 
on @ bake board, and first of all knead the butter and 
sugar er then gather in the four end continue 
kneading till all is gathered into a smooth dough (it is 
hard work at ‘ast then divide it im two, make each 
portion round and about half-an-Inch thick, pinch the 
edges, and put it on a baking tin and bake till ft ts 

oely cooked a pale yellow. N.B.—Good butter makes 

good = me 3 fresh butter {s beat ; half 1 lard and 

if butter does pretty well and is cheaper, but weigh 
the ingredients and keep the proper proportions, 


Srace-Stavck.—-It is quite a mistake to suppose that 
oa have only to give up mE py ordinary business, eer 
2 hon the footlights create a sensation. you 
me a successful actrees you must be pre- 
pared to give up some time to study and then to under- 
go a preparatory training. = re are engaged ip any 
remunerative business - better think, not once, 
but twice or thrice, before relinquishing it for the 
precarious Mvelihood the atege offers, unless you have 
that supreme faith fn younelt which tells you you are 
a heaven-born genius. It is a profession In which there 
are more blanks than prizes, 


W. L.—To clean an engraving pot, it on & smooth 
beard, cover it thinly with common salt, finely pounded; 
squeeze lemon-juice on the salt, so as to dissolve @ con- 
siderable portion of it; elevate one end of the board, so 
that it may form an angle of about forty-five or oa 
degrees with the horizon. Pour on the engraving bot: 
ing water from a tea-kettle, until the salt and pon 
juice are all washed off. The engraving will then be 
perfectly clean and free from stains. It must be dried 

on the board, or on some smooth surface gradually. If 
dried by the fire or the sun it will be tloged witha 
yellow colour, 


Comstanr Reaper.—Shake well, and brush with « 
brush, then wherever tl. soll is greatest, rub well 
with stale breadcrumbe till you remove it; next throw 
away the soiled breadcrumbs, and with fresh olean 
crumbs go carefully over the entire garment. Well 
dust after thie, and probably it wil) need nothing 
further, but if tt does, make a strong sclution of borax 
powder in water, and with a flannel- a dipped ia the 
Sutin, lightly rnb over the whole, You must oA gens 
out this mofat robbing ey sod rapidly, and you 
must be careful not to wet but merely damp 
it over as you rapidly pase along. 

Printzn.—The Chinese undoubtedly printed from 
engraved blocks long before ary European nation did 
so; but the . Se 20 > 2. ents - ees oes oon 
practiaed os, Azsyrians, peat 
other ive nations—who no printed on lés or cakes 
of hg cylinders—long befere the Chinese; print- 
mirht Grerefore ‘be be regarded as one of the very 
discovered ” Proba! 


or practised. the 
Shinese wero first to use movable types ; this has been 
asserted, but not proved. This way of ac the work 
was invented In Europe about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, no one knows by whom. A German 
named (utenburg bas often been credited with the 
inyention ; imouiry has, however, settled onos for all 
that he is ‘not entitled te the honour ; nor is tng. Be 
pe hy mpne ap the “father of ’ printin 
who wore the early chroniclers, and the 
stories about both men, which circulated in ee 
aoet ay, a Age information ; these have gradually 
been 4 and now they are not thought deserv 
ing of @ \aebe ace than in children’s books, This, 
however, ls o ting was brovght to England 
by Caxton In 147 6 or 1477, whe set up his press in 
Westminster. 








Tux Loxvor BReaprr can bs sent to any part of the 
world, A weg Three-halfpence Woekly ; cr Quarterly, 
Qne ng and Eightpence, The subscription 
for the Monthly Pari, including Part, is 
Right Shillings ani Hightpence, 


Aux Back Nowsmns, Parts and Votumes are in 
print, avd may be bed of any Booksellers, 


NOTICE. Part 462 is Now Read Sixpence, 
post free, Eightpéence. Also Vol il,, bound in 
cloth, 4a, 6d, 

Ten INDEX co Vou. LXXIL is now Ready; Price 
Oue Penny, post-free, Three-halipence. 


At Lerrgrs To 32 TO THE Boron 
or Lonpom Beaper, 26 Untnerine Oatherine Street, Strand, 


«", We cannot undertake to return rejected manv- 
scripts 
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